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LAST WORDS. 
Wili, are you sitting and watching there yet? And I know, by acertain 
ekill 


That grows out of utter wakefulness, the night mast be far spent, Will : 

For, lying awake so many a night, I bave leara’d at last to catch 

From the crowing cock, and the clanging clock, and the sound of the 
beating watch, 

A misty sense of the measureless march of Time, as be passes here, 

Leaving my life bebind him ; and I know that the dawn is near. 

But you bave been watching three nights, Will, and you looked so wan 
to-night, 

I acne I saw you sitting there, in the sad monotonous light 

Of the moody night-lamp near you, that I could not choose but close 

My lids as fast, and lie as still, as tho’ I lay in a doze: 

For, I thought, * He will deem I am dreaming, and then he may steal 


away, 

And aol a little : and this will be well.” And truly, I dream’d, as I lay 
Wide awake, but all as quiet, as tho’, the last office done, 

They had streak’d me out for the grave, Will, to which they will bear 


me anon. 
Dream’d ; for old things and places came dancing about my braia, 
Like — that dance in an empty house: and my thoughts went slip- 
D in 
B, glean Sobwae forgotten to a stiller circle of time, 
here violets, faded for ever, seem’d blowing as once in their prime : 
And I fancied that you and I, Will, were boys again as of old, 
At dawn on the hill-top together, at eve in the field by the fold ; 
Till the thought of this was growing too — sweet to be borne. 
And I op’d my eyes, and tarn’d me round, there in the light forlorn, 
I find you titting beside me. But the dawn is at hand, I know. 
Sleep a little. I shall not die to-night. You may leave me. Go. 
Eh! is it time for the drink ? mast you mix it? it does me no 
But thanks, old friend, true friend! I would live for your sake, if 1 could. 
Ay, there are some good things in life, that fall not away with the rest. 
And, of all beat things upon earth, I hold that a faithful friend is the best. 
For women, Will, is a thorny flower: it breaks, and we bleed and smart : 
The blorsom falls at the fairest. and the thorn rans into the heart. 
And woman’s love is a bitter frait ; and, however he bite it, or sip, 
There’s many a man bas lived to curse the taste of that fruit on his lip. 
Bat never was any man yet, as | ween, be he whosoever he may, 
That has known what a true friend is, Will, and wish’d that kaowledge 
away. 
You — proad of my promise, faithful despite of my fall, 
Sad when the world seem’d over sweet, -weet when the world turn’d gall : 
When I cloak’d myself in the pride of praise from what God grieved to 


see, 

You saw tbro’ the glittering lie of it ell, and silently mourn’d for me: 

When the world took back what the world bad given, and scorn with 
praise chang’d place, 

I, a my sackcloth and ashes, look’d up, and saw hope glow on your 
face : 

Therefore, fair weather be yours, Wil!, whether it shines or pours, 

And, if I can slip from out of my grave, my spirit will visit yours. 


O woman eyes that have smiled and smiled, O woman lips that have kist 

The life-blood out of my heart, why thas for ever do you persist, 

Pressing out of the derk all round, to bewilder my ¢ytog bours 

With your ghostly sorceries brew’d from the breath of your poison 
flo Ps 


wers: 
Still, tho’ the idol be broken, I see at their ancient revels, 
The riven altar around, come dancing the selfsame devile. 
Lente currite, lente currite, noctis equi ! 
Linger a little, O Time, and let me be saved ere I die. 
How many a night ’oeath her window have I walk’d in the wind and rain, 
Only te look at her shadow fleet over the lighted pane. 
Alas! "twas the shadow that rested, ’twas herself that fleeted, you see, 
And now I am dyiog, I know it :—dying, and where is she! 
Dancing divinely, perchance, or, over her soft barp strings, 
Using the past to give pathos to the little new song that she sing». 
Bitter? I dare not be bitter in the few last hours left to live. 
Needing so much forgiveness, God grant me at least to forgive. 
There can be no space for the ghost of her face down in the narrow room, 
And the mole is blind, and the worm is mute, aod there must be rest in 
the tomb, 
And just one failure more or less to a life that seems to be 
(Whilst I lie looking upon it, as a bird on the broken tree 
She bovers about, ere making wing for a land of lovelier growtb, 
Brighter b!ossom, and purer a'r, somewhere fer off ia the touth,) 
Failure, crowning failure, failure from end to end, 
Just one more or lese, what matter, to the many no grief can mend? 
Not to know vice is virtue, not fate, however men rave : 
And, pext to this I bold that man to be but a coward and slave 
Who bears the plague-spot about him, and, knowing it, shrinks or fears 
To brand it out, tho’ the burning knife should hiss in his heert’s hot 
tears. 


Bat I bave caught the con‘agion of a world that I never loved, 
Pleased myself with approvel of those that I never approved, 
Palter’d with pleesures that pleased not, and fame where no fame could be, 
And how shall I look, do you thiok, Will, when the angels are looking 
on me? 

Yet ob! the confident spirit once mioe, to dare and to do! 
Take the world into my hand, and shape it, and make it anew : 

Gather all men in my purpose, men in their darkness and deartb, 

Men in their meanness and misery, made of the dust of the 

Mould them afresh, pry cose 7 —— b aps with his = >; ee 
Maan, the great beir of ity, og the conquests me 

Therefc ool mingie among them, deeming the poet should hold 

All natures saved in bis own, as the world in the ark was of old ; 

All natures saved io his own to be types of a nobler race, 

When the old world passeth away aod the new world taketh his place. 
Triple fool in my folly! purblind and impotent worm, 

Thioking to move the world, who could oot thyself stand firm! 

Cheat of a worn-out trick, as one that oa ship board roves 

Wherever the wind may blow, etill deeming tbe continent moves! 
Blowing tbe frothy bubble of life’s brite purpose away ; 

Child, ever chasing the morrow, who now cannot ransom a day : 

Still I call’d Fame to lead onward, forgetting she follows bebiod 

Those who know whither they walk thro’ tbe praise or dispraise of man- 

kiod. 

All my life (looking back on it) shows like the broken stair 
That winds round a rain’d tower, and never will lead anywhere. 
Friend, lay your hand in my own, and swear to me, when you have seen 
My body borne out from the door, ere the grass on my grave shall be 


o, 

You cin barn every book I have written. And so perish, one and all, 
Each trace of the siruggle that fail’d with the life that I cannot recall. 
Dust and ashes, earth’s dross, which the mattock may give to the mole! 
Something, tho’ stain’d and defaced, survives, as I trust, with the soul. 


Something? . . . Ay, something comes back tome ... Thiok! that I 
might bave been . . . what? 

Almost, I fancy at times, what I meant to have been, and am not. 

Where was the fault? Was it strength fell short? And yet (I can speak 
of it 


When the shaft has leapt from the string, what time, her first bright 
baorer unfurl’d, 
Song aim’d her arrowy purpose in me sharp at the heart of the world. 





=p 


he #0 disliked being the mother of his beloved Queenie, irritated bi 
yond everything else. . : a 


In this state of feeling he, one afternoon, ied bis wife to the 





Was it the hand that falter’d, unskili'd? or was it the eye that deceived ? 
However I reason it out, there remains a failure time has not retrieved. 
1 eaid I would live in all lives that beat, and love in all loves that be : 

I would crown me lord of all passions ; and the passions were lords of me. 
I would compass every circle, [ would eoter at every door, 

In the starry spiral of science, and the labyrinth of lore, 

Only to follow the flying foot of love to bis last retreat. 

Fool! that with man’s all-imperfect would ci:cumscribe God’s all- 
complete | 

Arrogant error! whereby I starved like the fool in the fable of old, 
Whom Sy gods destroyed by the gift he craved, turning all things to 
gold. 

Be wise : know what to leave unknown. The flowers bloom on the brink, 
But black death larks at the bottom. Help mea to enjoy, not to think, 
O poet to whom I give place! cull the latest effect, leave the cause. 

Few that dive for the pearl of the deep but are crush’d in the kraken’s 


jaws. 

While the harp of Arion is heard at eve over the glimmering ocean : 

He floats in the foam, on the dolphin’s back, gliding with gentle motion, 
Over the rolling water, under the light of the beaming star, 

And tbe nymphs, half asleep on the surface, sail moving his ma-ical car. 
A little knowledge will tarn youth grey. And I stood, chill in the sun, 
Naming you each of the roses ; blest by the beauty of none. 

My song had an after-savour of the salt of niany ‘ears, 

Or it burn’d with a bitter foretaste of the end as it now appears: 

And the world that bad paused to listea awhile, because the first notes 


were sey, 
SS dead with a encer and a smile: “Has he nothing fresher 
88 


This poet’s mind was a weedy flower that preseutly comes to nought !” 

For the world was not so sad but what my song was sadder, it thought. 

Comfort me not, For if aught be worse than failure from over-stress 

Ot a life’s prime purpose, it is to sit down content with a little success. 

Talk not of genius baffled. Genius is master of man. 

Genius does what it must, aod talent does what it can. 

Blot out my name, that the spirits of Shakepesre and Milton and Burns 

Look not down on the praises of fools with a pity my soul yet spurns. 

And yet, bad I only the trick of an aptitude shrewd of its kind, 

I should bave lived longer, I think, more merry of heart and of mind. 

Surely I koew (who better?) the innermost secret of each 

Bird, and beast, and flower. Failed I to give to them speech? 

All the pale spirits of storm, that sail down streams of the wiad, 

Cleaving the thuoder cloud, with wild bair blowiog bebiad ; 

All the soft seraphe that float ia the light of the crimson eve, 

When Hesper begins to glitter, and the heavy woodlands to heave : 

All the white nymphs of the water that dwell mid the lilies alone : 

And the baskia’d maids for the love of whom the boary oak trees groan ; 

They came to my call in the forest ; bo crept to my feet from the river ; 

They softly look’d out of the sky when I sung, and their wings beat with 

breathlers endeavour 

The biocks of the broken thander piling their stormy lattices, 

Over the moaniug mountain walls, and over sobbing seas. 

So many more reproachful faces around my bed! 

Voices moaning about me : “ Ab! could’st thoa not heed what we said?” 

Peace to the past! it skills not now : these thoughts that vex it in vain 

Are Lut tbe dust of a broken purpose blowing about the brain 

Which presently will be tenautless, when the wanton worms carouse, 

And the mole builds over my bones bis little windowless house. 

It is growing darker aud stranger, Wil!, and colder—dark and cold, 

Dark and cold! Is the lamp gone out? Give me thy hand to hold. 

No : ’tis life’s brief candle burning down. Tears? tears, Wili! Why, 

This which we call dying is only ceasing to die. 

It is but the giving over a game all lose. Fear life, not death. 

The hard thing was to live, Will. To whatever bourne this breath 

Is going, the way is easy now. With flowers and music, life, 

Like Da sacrifice, leads us along to this dark High Priest with the 
knife. 

I bave been too peevieh at mere mixchance. For whether we build it, 


end, 
Of erick or jasper, life’s large base dwindles into this point at the end, 
A kiod of nothing! Who kaows whether ’tis fittest to weep or laugh 
At those thin curtains the spider spins o’er each dusty epitaph? 
I talk wildly. But this I kaow, that not even the best aad firat, 
When al! is done, can claim by desert what even to the last and worst 
Of us weak workmen, God from the depth of his infivite mercy giveth. 
These bones shal! rest in peace, for 1 know that my Redeemer liveth. 
Doubiful images come and go ; and I seem to be passing them by. 
Babbles these be of the mind, which show that the stream is hurring nigh 
To the home of watere. Already | feel, in a sort of still sweet awe, 
The great main current of all that I am vegtooing to draw and draw 
Into perfect peace. I attain at last! Lite’s a long, loug reaching out 
Of the soul to something beyond her. Now comes the end of ail doubt. 
The vanishing poiat in the picture! I bave utter d weak words to-night, 
And foolish. A thousand failares, what are these ia the sight 
Of the One All-Perfect who, whenever man fails in his work, or succeeds 
Builds surely, ee | up from our broken days and deeds 
The infinite par pose of time. We are but day labourers all, 
Early or late, or first or last at the gate in the vineyard wall. 
Lord ! if, in love, tho’ fainting oft, I have tended thy gracious Vine, 
Ob! quench the thirst on these dying lips, Thou who pourest the wine, 
Hash! I am in the way to study a long, long silence now. 
I know at last what I cannot tell : I see what | may oot show. 
Pray awhile for my soul. Then sleep. Thare is aothing ia this to fear. 
I shall sleep into death. Night sleeps. The hoarse wol! bowls not near, 
No dull owl beats the casement, and no rough bearded star 
Stares on my mild departure from you dark window bar. 
Nature takes no notice of those that are coming or going. 
To-morrow make ready my grave, Will. To morrow new flowers will be 


blowing. Owen Mereprru. 
———— 
A STORY OF THE POSTE RESTANTE. 
Conclusion. 


The marriage took place in London, where the Leightons went on 
leaving Hartley Court, having many reasons for avoiding Larkington. 

Queenie, the bappiest and proudest of brides, acd Monckton, the most 
enamoured of bridegrooms, made bat a short wedding tour, and then re- 
turned to bis favourite Hartley Court. Their happiness seemed almost 
perfect ; but, alas, all thie time, a little cloud was floating in their bori- 
zon, destined to overwhelm them with ruio and desolation. This cloud 
was ment. 

Oh, wife! to whom your busband’s affection is a precious treasure not 
to be lightly ri-ked, avoid concealments. If he asks who gave you a 
bracelet, or a ring, or whose name is written in your book, tell him the 
truth, even if it involve a confession of some by-gone love. Let him 
trust you that it is over, just because you have no t; but do 
not say it wae your sister or your mother on a birthday, or a friend of 
your brother’s wrote his nawe ; aod thea let him fiad out afterwards you 
coald in a trifle deceive him. 

hey bad been married two years. A son had been born to them, and 
the first sorrow Queenie bad ever kaowo was the death of this child. 
She could not rouse her spirits; they failed her utterly. Monekton, 
deeply as be felt their loss, was almost vexed at ber coatioued despon- 
dency, He proposed passing a season in London, and iovited her mother 
aod sister to be their guests, Mrs. Leighton did not fail to encourage 
the plan of going to London. The idea of appearing there as the 
mother of Lady Monckton was @ joyful vision not to be easily relia- 
quisbed. “Such an advactage to Emma, too; she would be sure to 
marry well.” 

The scene, therefore, was now changed to a house in Belgravia, where 
Mrs. Leighton aod Emma were on a visit to the Moncktoar. 

The season bad far advanced. Balls and divners had been given. 
Lady Monck'en was established as a beauty, and ber sister, in a different 
way, was exceedingly admired. 

Queenie had recovered much of her cheerfulness, but it was Monckton 
now who was ead and gloomy. Accuetomed as he was to a secluded life, 
the change worried and aoveyed him. Queenie, who cared for no gaiety 
in which be did not sbare, would soon bave givea up a life which she 
saw did not please him ; bat her mother! how could she refuse invita- 
tions, and give up places of gaiety which gave ber mother aad sister so 
much pleasure, and to which sbe went because they would not have had 
the same invitations without ber. Sir Gaspar never weat to evening 
postion, and the hours she there spent without bim were anything but a 
pleasure. 

Sir Gaspar intensely disliked Mre. Leighton. Her small talk, her io- 


ta accompan 

Royal A Y- The inevitable Mrs, Leightoa was with them, but she 
was more than usually ocoupied by a new uest of Emma’s,a Mr. 
Stauaton, whom she had caught sight of entering the roome, 

Queenie exceedingly enjoyed a visit to any picture-gallery with her 
husband. He was a man of refined taste in art, aod his observations de- 
lighted and instructed her. Unfortunately she had not contidence enough 
to express ber own opinions, which could not fail to have interested him, 
so she was content to listen and coincide, 

They were examining together a picture which attracted a crowd of 
gazers, when Sir Gaspar’s attention was arrested by a countenance he 
thought he had seen before, the face of a handsome man, 80 utterly ab- 
sorbed in the contemplation of his wife, that be turned round to catch 
her eye, almost amused at the intense gaze of which she was evidently 


unaware, 
He caught her eye, and directing her look said, “ Do you know that 
man?” 


Poor Queenie ! what evil genius whispered her to decide her whole fate 

with such an answer, and only one word! 

She eaid, “ No,” 

ii 7 Sana Townshend whom she instantly recognised, and yet she 
“No? 

Her emotion at seeing him so unexpectedly was mere surprise, and af- 

terwards a sudden fear, and that fear made ~ say, ‘No Tae her lie 

oe one being in all the universe to whom she most wished to be 
al. 

She turned away and put her arm in her busband’s; it trembled so 

violently that he felt it. He looked wonderingly at her ; she was pale 

a8 marble ; then he looked round to see what had beeome of the stranger ; 

what was bis astonishment to find at the same moment Mrs. Leigton and 

Emma in the attitude of recognition with Townshead. It was one of 

those suddea meetings when the instant must decide. Mre. Leighton’s 

— to greet him as an old friend. Emma did whatever her mo- 


“ Look |”? said Monekton, “look! you said you did not know him,” 
“No—yes—I had forgotten.” Her confusion was painful ; she could 
bave sunk into the earth. 

All this time Townshend was talking to her mother and sister, the best 
friends in the world. 

Sir Gaspar dropped her arm and moved away. 

“Gaspar, are you going? Will you not take us home ?” 

“No; I have to go to the House.” 

“ Let me drive there with you, do/ I wish to go home.” 

He went on through the rooms without looking back. She fullowed, 
heedless of any thing bat her despair. 

Yes, evea then would have made a desperate effort, she would 
have confessed her tacit duplicity, for such it was, in the long conceal- 
ment of her prior engagement. He must forgive ber when he kaew it 
was her love for him, her fear of its chavging his feeling for her, that 
made ber so afraid to tell him. 

He went on, and was lost in the crowd. She could not, for worlds, go 
back to her mother and encounter Towashend, so she found the servant 
aad ae drove straight home and sent the carriage back for her 
mother. 

Sir Gaspar did not diae at home that day—he often dined out when 
Mrs. Leighton was with them; they were going to the opera in the 
evening. 

Emma came ioto ber sister's dressing room before dinner. “Ob, 
Queenie,” said she, “ oaly think of Townshend, poor Charles Townshend, 
being in London! Did you not see him at the Exhibition, speaking to 
us? Whatdo you mean todo? Shall youcuthim? It will be very 
awkward and disagreeable if you do, for we shail meet him everywhere. 
Besides, he’s an immense friend of Mr. Staunton’s,” 

“ Emma, dear, it is so very painful to ms to meet him—I cannot do it. 

And then, Gaspar, who knows nothing of our even being acquainted ! 
ladeed, this morning, | said I did not know bim.” 
Mrs. Leighton, who had come fn during the dialogue, now interposed 
witb, “Ob, then, it is all simple enough, he never need know any thing 
about it; and I have particular reasoas for not cutting poor Towashend. 
T am sure it is not for us t cut him, poor fellow, if he is generous enough 
to forgive us.” 

And so it was settled. Quceuie got entangled ia a net of concealment 
and deception. 

Sbe had to explain to ber husband that she had not remembered Cap- 
tain Towoshend at first. This, sve raid him, and he forgot, or seemed to 
forget, ber strange emotion at the Exhibition. 

Captain Townshend brought with him Mr. Staunton, a young man of 
large fortune, who was supposed to be strack with Emma, but had not 
declared himself, They came together to Lady Monckton’s box that 
evening. 

Sir Gaspar was not with them, bat he was at the opera in a box op 
site, aod he saw the stranger of the Exhibition at Queenie’s side. ie 
could not see her face ; above all be could not see ber heart, or he would 
have read there her annoyance, vexation, dislike at the determination of 
Townshend to renew the acquaintance, aod her resolution to let him see 
that sbe at least did not wisn it, The hushaod only raw that the stran- 
ger who had gazed so lovg and ardently, and whom she had denied 


word was said. 

* Who was with them at the opera?” he asked. 

“Mr. Staanton, Lord Verooa, Colonel Masters, and others,” were: 
named, but no one else. 

Certainly Towostend must have been a vaio fool if he mistook Quee- 
nie’s manner to himself, She was oo longer Queenie Leighton bat Lady 
Moackton ; that be could see plainly, But tiading her so beautiful and 
so admired, be liked the notoriety of being seen with ber, and he loved 
ber too, with a curious mixtare of passion and spite, and he longed to 
know if she had been influenced by ber mother to give him up. 

Now, Sir Gaspar Mouckton’s was the very reverse of a suspicious na-~ 
ture. Generous aod confiding in those be loved, he was besides extreme- 
ly aoobservant and careless of trifling passing eveats. He bad in his 
disposition an inherent abhorrence of untruth, that made bim fastidious- 
ly intoleraut of even conventional fal ds. Io h’s love for Queenie, he 
did not enough appreciate ber powers of intellect, but he adored her in- 
noeent candid nature ; the idea of her deceiving him even in a trifle, al- 
most maddened him, and, torture as it was, he dstermined to be con- 
vioced before be allowed sach a possibility to enter bis mind. 

Hie friend Lawrence lived in the neighbourhood of Larkington. To 
him he wrote to fiad out what he could of his wite’s aatecedents; and 
the fact of her previous eogagement to Captain Towashend was thus 
first made knowa to bim, The wretched disenchantment stared him in 
the face. He had beea the dupe of a manceuvring mother aod a weak or 
wicked daughter. The miserable man under the blow; it 
struck him to the He had 80 loved, so trusted—and who would 
not bave trusted her? Thep came a thought, as if brought on the wings 
of an angel—the remembrance of that first meeting—her eyes melting 
into bis, and that strange, wistful look, which afterwards haunted bim. 
After all she might bave loved him—she might not have loved that 
other! He caught at this faint hope as a drowning man, and it nerved 
him to the effuri—the greatest for him hd make—that he would wait, 
would observe Jonger, seeming to see nothing, 

And so it weot on. The stranger was presented to him. He heard 
the name, and koew is was the man who bad been betrothed to his wife, 
aod whom sbe nad denied knowing. 

He observed. 

He saw that ecercely evea the commonest courtesies between 
them ; but what was that when he was present? As to Mrs, Leighton, he 
could not make out her game. He did not kaow that the price of ber 
civilities to Townshend was, that the rich and silly Staunton, who took 
Townshend as a Mentor, should be induced to marry her eldest daughter, 
~ began a bang on hand. 

e ovserved. 

He saw bis wife’s depress!on—he saw her wistfal, anxious eyes tarned 
on bim—be surprised tears io them ; bat he set it down to the difficulties 
of a disappointed or guilty love for another. 

One aan be pected ro Pon pur He saw Townshend slip a note 
into his wife’s bouquet. That note he was determined to have before she 
saw it; and he succeeded. It contained only these words :—“I am un- 

b i b ble. Why will you sever allow me an opportuoity 








lliog you 60!” 

Ot Tis _ wt least a relief in one way : that whatever might be Towns- 
beod’s audacity, it was not encour: From the reaction almost all 
his old trust in Queenie returned. She could not have loved that cox- 
comb, be thought! And yet!—and yet! She wasso very young; she 
bad been clearly to him, and she was doing her best, poor child 
to be faithfal. 

He was io this gentler and more hopefal mood when the climax came 








now) 
How my spirit sung like the resonant nerve of a warrior’s battle bow 


cessant discussion of smal! projects aod plans, the breakiog up of his do- 
mestic life hy her presence, were all odious to him. hod Gono pun 


that decided poor Queenie’s fate. 


koowing, tat there at her side. And wheo they met afterwards not a ! 
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The day was fixed for their retarn to Hartley Coart—a day devoutly 
longed tor by herself. Sir Gaspar had not invited ber mother, though 
that lady had privately calcalated on doing the honours of her son in- 
law's country seat to a select party of her owa friends, including Staan- 
ton, and of course, Townshend. 

In their Belgravian mansion Lady Monckton had a bondoir opening 
into a dressing-room, where she amused berself with painting, and never 
admitted visiters. She bad an aversion to her beginnings and attempts 
being seen, and especially by the fastidious eye of her husband, and often 
laugbingly excladed bim from her studio, r bering his pt for 
the pink and yellow eketch book. 

One morning that Queenie was out shopping. Townshend, paying one 
of bis frequent calls, was in the drawing room with Mrs. Leighton. That 
lady telling him of her daugbter’s recent fancy for painting, offered to 
show him what she was about, under a promise of secrecy. She led the 
way to the sanctum, and he became ecstatic over a painting on the easel. 
Suddenly a step was heard, and Lady Monckton’s voice oa the stair, 
telling the servant she should not want the carriage again. Without a 
moment’s thought, bat that she was ashamed of the intrusion, Mre. Leigh- 
ton seized Townshend’s arm dragged him into the dressing-room, while 
Queenie entered at the other door. Mrs. Leighton made good ber retreat 
without noticing whether he followed or not. He did not follow. There 
was a screen in the room which was too inviting a retreat ; and there be 
remained coucealed, the door standiag open between the two rooms. 

Qaeenie, unconscious that she was not alone, began to paint, baving 
first thrown off her bonnet and shaw!, She was ——— a composi: 
tion of her own, and was extremely de-irous her husband should not see 
it till in a more fiuished state. 

Suddenly she heard his knock at the door of the boudoir. 

“ May I come in?” . 

“Oh, no, no! Pray don’t come,” she answered. “I can’t have it 
seen. At least, wait one minute. Now you may!” She had turned the 
pictare roand, aud now stood smiling as he came in. 

What a face met her view—what haggard eyes—what livid paleness! 

He searched the room witb bis glance. 

“ So you are alone !—you admit no one—no one—not even your hus- 

” 

She looked bewildered. “Gaspar, dearest Gaspar, what isit? Are 
you ill? Why do you look so? You cannot really be angry about my 
foolish sketch! Here it is—look at it if you like !’’ 

She held it to him, but he dashed it down. 

“ False !—false from first to last |—and to seem so artlews !—that is the 
worst! Tell me,” said he, in a choking voice ; “ tell me, and I will be- 
lieve you still—are you alone ?”’ 

* What can you mean?” she said, a horrible fear coming over ber that 
be was mad. 

He burst into a wild laugh. “Hs, ba! the door is locked outside, 
there is no escaping, no evading now ; we shall see if you tell the trath 7” 

He tock her by the arm into the dressing-room, tore down the screen, 
and there stood Townshend. , 

In an agony of bewilderment and terror she fell at her busband’s feet ; 
sbe felt as if i were some evil dream, a fate from which she had no power 
to extricate herself. 

* Ob, Gaspar, my burband, believe me, I know not what this means— 
how Ae came there I know not.” 

Sir Gaspar had recovered bis outward self control, and said with the 
calmness of de:pair, 

“ Be silent—words are worse than useless—words!” 

“ Sir Gaspar Monckton,” said Townshend, “ I implore vou to believe 
—for Lady Mouckton’s sake I entreat it—that the merest arcident—io 
thort, a—quite unknown to Lady Monckton brought me here.” 

“ Bilence!’’ exclaimed Monckton, “ Silence and hear me. You must 
be aware that from this moment Lady Monckton and I part—for ever. 
If I have wronged you, as I mayhave done, in taking your affianced bride, 
I will restore her—by divorce. 

“ Ob no, no, never,” exclaimed the wife ; “ I hate, I abhor him, I never 
loved him!—believe me, Gaspar—but you will not, bow ue ever 
believe me, now.”’ She covered ber face with ber hands, sobbed, 
while the tears streamed through her fingers. 

* Evough,” said Gaepar, with a strange calmness ; “ for your sake and 
mine we will devour our agooy alone, and not give it an amurement to 
the world.” He pointed to the door, with a lofty gesture, and Towa- 
sbend left the room. 

When they were alone bis forced calmness had ieserted him ; he looked 
long at + oy in silence, then said, in an altered voice, * Ob, Queenie, 
Queenie! who could have believed you fs: Bat you Acnied that you 
ever knew him, afd to me, to me. ever. All discussions— 
all explanations are useless—needless, All I can do for your comfort— 
apart from me—I will do. Every arrangement shall be made. All I 
ask is, that you will remember that you still bear my name, and will not 

it.” 








be was too beart-broken to be roused even by this la-t sting; she 
only wept io silence. 
He parecd from the door, and left her. ‘ 

It was seven years from her marriage, and five from ber separation, 
when the correspondence took place with which our story begins. 

The “ Mary” of the letters was a Mrs. Dacre, with whom Lady Monck- 
ton took refuge in ber worse than widowbood. She was the widow of a 

-celebrated artist, and a judicious as well as affectionate friend. She dis 
covered and promoted Queenie’s taste for art, and the occupation it gave 
her mind proved the best balm for sorrow. 

Mra. hton bad succeeded in marrying her daughter Emma, though 
not to Mr. Staanton. Her son in law was a man of large fortune and 
emall intellect, who was “ something ia the city” (she never divulged 
what), and whose name was Stubman ; bad a villa at Twickenham, and 
she took up her abode with them, which everybody thought a very nice 
arrao, t, except, fartare, Mr. Stabman bimeelf. 

Thies was a great relief to Lady Monckton, who was thas free from un- 
© jal companionship, without the self-reproach of neglecting ber 
caste. The allowance settled on ber by Sir Gaspar was ample, bat 
when she discovered the possibility of sapporting herself, she determined 
to do so. 

In the world of smal) gentility, to which she had been accustomed all 
her life at Larkington, ao artist who sold bis works was not genteel ; and 
remembering the only parting injunction Gaspar had given her, not to 
4 his name, she took another name when she went to Rome to 

y to be on artist in earnest, 

Io her intercourse with Mrs. Dacre, great was their matual confi- 

dence in each other, the painful subject of the eeparation was never 


di cussed. 

Queenie had made up her mind so entirely that she deserved her fate, 
and that ber duplicity and concealment merited all she had suffered, 
that wheo she had alloded to ber husband it was with a depth of peni- 
tence that slmo:t miskd Mrs. Dacre as to the extent of her errors, aud 
the subject seemed 5» cruelly harassing that she strictly avoided it, 

Like many sensitive and reserved persons, Qaeenle wrote much more 
openly than she spoke. Living so entirely secluded a life, it was a relief 
to her to write long letters to one whose sympathy was never failing ; 
and it was in these letters from Rome that she at last confided to her 
friend ibe actual events which caused ber separation. 

Sometimes she poured out the anguish of her loving heart widowed by 
more than death. Sometimes she broke forth in indignation at the 
fatal wrong caused by no fault of hers; but never one word of blame 
attached to ber husband. She still felt that circumstances were so against 
her, that added to her previous duplicity, no earchly power could unde- 
ce ve him. 

We will now resume the correspondence with a letter from Mrs. Dacre 
to Lane Monckton. 

My Very Dear Sophia —I cannot sleep till I have answered your last 
most affecting letter. Why, why did you not tell me all this long ago? 
Who could have ii ned that you have been suffering all these years of 
false accusation, you have never even tried to justify yourself? 
Surely you were wrong in allowiog yourself to be puoisned for one fault. 
True, it isa great fault. You say, yourself, it ought not to be forgiven. 
You call it “a lie between those who love—the one unpardonable sin” 
but, dear child, you have surely atoned. 

You eay, that the details were so hateful to you, that you have never 
even tried to ascertain by what means, or with what intention, the man 
60. abhorrent to you contrived admittance to your dressing-room. That 
the whole was like a horrid dream, when the most incongruous ocour- 
rences do not surprise us; that you were struck with astupor of despair, 
and then came on the fever, in which I found you ; and in the delirium 
of which you could not bear your mother. All this | can understand ; 
but is Sir Gaspar 80 proud, so bard, and has he so entirely ceased to love 
you, that no e' can be made, evea nov, to open his eyes to the injus- 


tice you have suffered * 
Poor child, it is oe ow martyrdom should cease. I will come 

myself, if possible, and j 

be done. 


a you. I feel as if something ought and mast 











How touching is your delight at your husband’s admiration of your 
worke, You euy that you are repaid for all your toil and labour. A 
Very woman, alierall! Art should be its own reward, not fame, or even 
(though that is better) the approval of some one who is more than 
fame to us. 

But I must c»nclade, for I am in haste to begin preparations to come 
and joia you.—-Your ever affectionate, Mary Dacre. 

P.S.—I direct this letter in your own name ; why should you be afraid 
to claim it, and proudly, too? I write to the Poste Restante, Rome. 


From Sir Gaspar Monckton to William Lawrence, Eq. 
Naples, Jane 20th. 
My Dear Lawrence,—Since I Jast wrote to you from Rome, a change, 
the most joyful and important it is possible to imagine, bas occurred 
to mr, 


I have found my wife, my adored Queenie. She is restored to me! I 


| do not mean that I have seen her—that blessed moment is to come— 


bat Z have found ber true, pure, siuned agaivst, indeed, but never 
sloning. 

That mysterious sculptress—Lawrence, my hand trembles while I 
write it—that woman, full of poetry and genius, is my wife, my Queenie. 
That, of course, is not enough. though it is much; for I have a theory 
that oo trae artist, or true poet, can be worthless or vicious. 

But the way I discovered her was thie. My letters from Rome were 
sent on to me here. There was one for * Lady Monckton.” In my anx- 
iety to know something of her, I could not resist opening the Irtter. 
Lawreuce, | would send it to you, for it would explain ali, but it ix too 
precious to part with. It is addressed to her by Mrs. Dacre, your wife's 
friend, the widow of The Dacre. It is an answer to some very cunfilea- 
tial ones from poor Queenie—noble, ill judged Queenie—fully justifying 
ber; wondering only, as we mast all wonder, she suffered in silence, and 
said nothing to clear herself. The one wrong that was on her consci- 
ence, that of having coucealed from me ber previous engagement, was 
cause enough, she thought, for all she had to suffer. Ob, Queenie, my 
own love, bow shall [ ever repair all I bave made ber upjastly suffer ! 

I traced her to Naples, but fouad sbe bad almost immediately left it 
for one of the islands. Capri I have already visited, and could fiad no 
trace of ber. Still it was pleasant to think in th se beautiful places she 
might be near me; or bad lately passed through the same exquisite 
eceves. I am impatient fur to morrow, that I may go to Ischia; but as 
I wish you to get this as soon as possible, I shall despatch it firat. 

It is ro strange @ feeling, almost 100 happy to be true, that nothing se- 
parates us now but that strip of sea. 

Yours, dear Lawreuce, affectionately, 





Gaspar Monckton. 





When Guspar landed from his boat oa the shore of the beautifui island 
of Ischia, beset as usual by a tribe of faccbini, guides, and donkey -drivers, 
Francesco, who was wel. paid by Captain Towurhend to keep away all 
visiters from the mouutain inn of the “ Piccola Sentins!la,” very impor- 
tunately insisted on conducting him to another hotel, still higher up the 
mountain path, dignified by the name of “ La Grande Sentinella.” Here 
he scarcely allowed bimself to rest before be began bis inquiries, a most 
difficult matter, fur there were no pames, no arrival books, 

He was to d there were very few forestieri in the island as yet. There 
were a “lady and gentleman” at the other hotel, who bad been there 
some time. 

“ A lady and gentleman!” This seemed very hopeless, and he fell iuto 
a melancholy reverie, from which the glorious sights of sea and isles and 
vioe-clad mountains failed to rouse bia. 

We must now retura to Captain Towasbeod, who began to weary of 
bis adventure, aad who could not help suspecting that the moment be 
gave notice of bis preseuce ia any shape Lady Moucktoa would refuse 
to see him. The notivn of falling sick he soou gave up. “ She would 
merely seod her muid, and, perbaps, a bomc»pathic dose; and when 
ebe kaows who I am, either she or [ will have ‘to qait the premises.’ ”’ 

However, he could not quite resolve to retire without aa attempt to 
break the ice, for there were still times whea bis vanity him 
she always loved him, and bad beeu sacrificed. They now been 
living at the same hovel, isolated from all the world, ‘or about tea days. 

Io the evenings Queenie had a table aud a chair brought out on the 
terrace and sat rea ting or writing, or leaviag over the low wall, watch- 
ing the fire-fies flitting amoung the vineyards beneath, or the golden glow 
of the sunset on the ees, or the fishing-boats comiug into the little . 
boar far below. 

This close vicinity and the oddness of their position, by turns irrita- 
ted, amused, and wearied him. He resolved to eod it, but would not de- 
part without one atiempt to speak to Lady Monckton. 

She stood leaning one evenivg over the terrace wall watching the sea. 

A white sail in toe offlag, coming nearer and nearer, engaged that kind 
of uaconscious attention which we give ti to d objects 
when the though's are most earnestly abstracted. She was thioking of 

beri ketchee of his near Naples, and trying to 








Gaspar, uog some 
ideatify them with the scenery, How little she guessed that white rail potse 


was bringing near to her the objects of ber most anxious thoughts. She 
stood there dreamiug, when the slight breeze that rose at sundown, 
fla'tericg among the vine leaves, caught the handkerchief ia her hand, 
and carried it over the parapet iato a court below. Suddenly, from the 
bouse a man rushed down the steps into the court-yard ; she beard, 
ratver thea saw, that some one approached her. “ The forestiere, no doubt, 
who kept so quiet, and seemed to avoid interferiag with ber.”’ He, in- 
deed, it was. She looked up ; Townshend stood be ore her, with a strong 
effort at quiet inditference, preseating the haodkercbief. 

“ Lady Monckton,” be said, “ we have beea neighbours so long, do al- 
low me the privilege of aa old frend; let us be a little more neigh- 
bourly.”’ 

All this time she was standing erect, her overpowering surprise over- 
come by ber grand distain. 

Fiusbed with iudignation, she exclaimed, “ Friend! neighbour! Do 
= presume to speak those words to me? Leave me, sir; leave me! 

our presence is odivus to me: you, aad you alone, are the cause of my 
misery, my—my——.” Here her voice was breaking into sobs, but she 
stopped to check them by a strong effort. The sight of her emotion gave 
him more courage. 

“ My dear cbild,” said he, ‘ be pacified, and let your majesty also re- 
collect who it was that gave the first offence. It strikes me that | have 
the most right to complaia ; not that I ever thought of things turning 
out as they have done. You were engaged to me, and I loved you, when 
you gave me up for a better matcb. Don’t turn away so contemptuous- 
ly ; bear me out. Of course, you were very right to obey your mamma. 
| eusreat you stay and bear me out; and don’t look so awfully 
aod mejestic. 1 will go this minute, if you wish it; but I do want to 
explain that the last unlucky chauce ”—— 

“ Chance, do you call it?” she said steraly. 

“ Yes, chance ; it was as much an accident as ever happened. Your 
mother was afraid of your being vexed at her good-nature in showing me 
ee so she told me to go into that open door while you 


A sbudder went through her frame and paled ber cheek at the remem- 
braoce. She turned, aud spoke with a strong effort. 

“I bear you, Captain Townsbeud,” she said, “I listen, because I am 
resolved to have tuat mystery c.eared up which has ruined my happi- 


“It is no mystery. I bave told you all; upoa my honour, I hate. I 
wish to goodness I could t-li you, or at least that you would believe how 
grieved 1 have beea for ali that has 7. since.” 

* What does it matter what J believe ?” she said, #0 sadly she seemed 
to forget in ber grivf to whom she was speakiog. “ Who will muke him 
believe? No, it is too lute, miserably too iatel And why are you bere? 
why ene me? why uot leave me to the wretcheduess you have 
caused ft” 


“If indeed you wish it, and I sappose you do, Queenie, I will go; buat 
it is hard to think you hate the very sight of me; aad only wanted to 
tell you [ wassorry. I only waated you, If possible, to forgive me be- 
fore I go away to Iodia, and to ask you if aay thiag could be done or 
said to recoucile’’—— 

“Ob! not by you, not by Pa never, Charles Townshend ; if ever you 
thought you loved or cared for me, leave me now in peace. I will try 
to forgive you. If ever 1—if ever I am happy again—I will quite for- 
give you; but do not imagine for ove iostant that my marriage was one 
of ambition, or that [ ever understood the power of true affection when I 
accepted you. No; for that I should usk you to forgive me. I love my 
husband. I have never wavered ove instant ia my devotion to him. The 
one cruel mistake was that I ever concealed a thought from one who 
was — of all my confidence. He kuew no: of my engagement to 
you, aod that was the cause of all.” 

The long restrained grief was uearly choking her, but she bravely re- 
pressed ber teara, 

“Captain Townshend,” she said, “I must kaow if you leave this 
evening, or, late as it is, I return to Naples.” 

His manner was quite changed to a grave respect. “Believe me, I 











do not wish to annoy you ; try Paneth an to you once, 


for I am on my way to Iodia to joia my regiment. I have waited here 
for tea days without having courage to approach. Will you not shake 
hands, and Jet me go at least forgiven?” 

“ Farewell,” she said ; “ and God bless you ; forgive me.’ She tarned 
away without giving her hand, aud walked gravely and sadly to her 
own rooms. 

She entered. : 

The short twilight of the south left it already dusky anddim. She did 
not see who stood a the room, but a voice, suffocated with emotion, ex- 
claimed, “ My own, my Queenie,” and she was clasped in her husband’s 
arms, 

Io the rapture of that meeting there was no surprise, no question, no 
explanatioa—none seemed needed ; but with returning reflection, Queen- 
ie thought of Townshend, his proximity, his having lived under the same 
roof. Disengaging herself from Gaspar’s embrace, she said tremulously, 
“ Again, again he is here ; ob, how can I hope you will believe that this 
time I kuew it not.” 

He smiled, and drew ber again to his heart. “I have heard all,” said 
he; “I was here, aud heard all you said, but I should have believed you 
now ; how unkind you were, my Queenie, not to have shaken bands with 
bet} Come aud do so now. Ihave no room in my heart for any thing 

t joy. 

Toey looked out on the terrace, but Townshend was gone. Then Gas- 
par gave ber the letter from Mary Dacre, which had proved so unconsei- 
vus a vindication. 

“ Dear, good Mary !” she said ; “and was this all that was needed, 
thie slight frieodly shock, to break duwa the s'rong prison walls between 
your heart and mine, Gaspar?” « 

“Say rather the slight thia blind. so perversely blown between us, 
shuttiag out from me both light and sun. On, Queenie, had you said 
one word I should have believed you.” 

“ How could 1,” ahe replied, * when I had forfeited my right to be be- 
lieved ?” 

enn cane 


TOUCHING THE GLOVE. 


“ Bat, hark you, mistress ! 
What hidden virtue is there in this glove, 
That you would have me wear it? it good 
Against sore eyes, or will it charm the toothache? 
Or red tops, being steep’d in white wine, soluble, 
Wilt kill the itch? Or has it so concealed 
£ pporeienss bee Sty hans Oo bonds? 
It it have none of these, and prove no more 
But a bare glove of half-a crown a pair, 
*T will be put half a ” 

d Fletcher’s 


‘ord, in it an 
“ Scorafull Ladie,” act iii. s. 1. 

The name of the inventor of the glove has not been recorded by 
faithless historians of antiquity. Like other inventions of ancient dat 
it bas doubtless received successive improvements during its transmis- 
sion to our times ; and, even now, who will say that it is not capable of 
many more? Glove-makiag has always been beld one of the gentlest of 
handicrafte. There bas beea a guild of glove-makers in most cities. 
The banner belonging to that of the glovers of Perth, bearing the date 
of 1604, is still preserved in the “ Fair City.” The device is two gloves, 
superscribed by the words “Grace and Peace ;” and underneath, 
scroll—* The Perfect Honour of a Craft. or Beauty of a Trade, is not in 
Wealth, but in Moral Worth, whereby Virtue gains Renoune.” If Adam 
and Eve ever wore gloves, it was probably on'y as the Romans wore 
them—to protect the skin from thorns daring their gardening opera- 
tions ; a practice, by the way, which Varro thinks “more honoured in 
the breach than the observance,” as fralte, he tells as, “ gathered by the 
naked hand are ble to those gathered with the glove on.” In one 
of the letters of the youager Pliny we are told of a certain aman 
who always accompanied his uncle with a book and all the implements 
of writing, aad who wore gloves in winter, lest the severity of the 
weather should cause him to lose time. From this anecdote it may be 
inferred, first, that the Romans did not wear gloves as part of their usual 
dress, notwithstanding the speech which Shakspeare puts in'o the mouth 
of the Messenger iu “ Corio!unas :”— 


oF 


“ T have seen 
Zo hear bie apeak, wile matrons faeng down gloven 
‘0 im 8} Ww ns en . 

Ladies and maids their scarfs and 

Upon him as he passed ;”— 
and, secondly, that the earliest form of glove extant—namely, a eort of 
bag witbout flugers, in the style still wora by young childrea—bad taken 
ere then an improved and more convenieut shape, else it would scarcely 
have facilitated the occupation of a scribe. 

In England gloves do uot appear to have been known much before the 
commencement of the eleventh century. We find, from Turner, that five 
of gloves formed a considerable portion of the duty paid to Ethel- 
bert LL, who died in 1016, by a company of German merchants, for the 
protection of their trade. bere is nothing like a glove in any Anglo- 
Saxon drawings that bave reached us; nor was this article of ature 
generally worn by the Normans, save by persons of the highest rank. 

In @ note to Robert of Gloucester’s “ Rhyming Chronicle,” there is an 
extract of a letter from Peter of Blois, of Bath, to a friend, 
describing Heory II. as so “ huge’ a “ lover of the wodes,” that his 
“ boades shewethe somwhat unwyt and necclygence, fur hee utterliche 
leveth the keppyog of bem, and never bot when he bereth haukes ne 
usethe hee gloves.” When the body of the same king lay in state, Mat- 
thew Paris tells ue that gloves, which he had di when liviog, 
formed part of bis funeral vestments. In Montfaucoa’s representation 
of Richard the First’s monument, gloves, oraamented with jewels, are 
seen on the recumbent figure. In the “ Kaight’s Tale,” of Ubaucer, it 
will be remembered, that the corpse of the lackless Arcite is brought on 
its bier into the Dake’s ball, clad in cloth of gold, crowned with laarel, 
the face uocovered, a sword, “ bright and kene,” on one side, while 

“ On his hondés were his glovés white.” 

That this article of costume was particularly attended to on such solema 
occasions, is further shown by some directions touching “ the buryinge of 
a Kinge,”’ contained io a manuscript account of court ceremonies and 
services of the time of Heary VIL, priated in the “ Antiquarian Reposi- 
tory.” la these it is laid down, that after the corpse has been laid upon 
the bier, the hands should be covered with gloves, adorned “ with ye 
worke of ye goldsmythe.” 

In Chaucer’s * Romaunt of the Rose,”’ the personification of Idleness 


grand | is introduced with white gloves, which she wore lest her hands should 


lose their dainty whiteness :— 
“ And for to her hondés fayre, 
Of glovés w she had a payre.” 

So Chaucer translates the Freoch lines; and having met with the 
glove in poetry, it is a little strange, if it had beea commonly worn in 
his day, that be should not have attired some of his own crea in it. 
Yet, though the dress of the Canterbury pilgrims is described ith moch 
minateness, none of them seem to have worn gloves, not even the 
Prioress, whose dress and ornaments were “ful semely,” and “ ful fetise.” 
Philip Stabs, in bis “‘ Anatomy of Abases,” complains of the of 
his time beiag “ too curious ia new fangles,” and he ridicules ies 
for wearing, amongst otber things, “‘sweet-washed gloves.” The per- 
fumed gloves, which roused the fire of the satirist, were much ia fashion 
at that time, and ere frequently meationed by cotemporary writers. 
“ These gloves the Count seot me,” says Hero, ia “Much Ado about 
Nothing ;” “ and are an excellent perfume.” And in one of Beaumont 
aod Fletcher’s were. we find the question, “ Get on your gloves—are 


they p dby"A 3 
the wares offered for sale in the “ Winter’s Tale,” by the lar Autoly- 
“ Kaight of 


chas, were “ gloves as sweet as damask roses ;” in 

the Burning Pestle,” another of Beaumont and Fletcher's comedies, there 
is a lover, who presents his disdainful mistress with a pair of perfumed 
gloves :— 





Out of ket, thus of oon ” 
, thus, a 
Look, Lacy. look i the dog's tooth nor the doves 
Are not so white as these ; and sweet they be, 
And whipt about with silk, as you may see.” 

In Queen Elizabeth's reiga there was a perfume in vogue, called the 
Earl of Oxtord’s, because it had been a“ from Italy by that noble- 
man, one of the leading fops of the time. Nay. the Universities were not 
bebind in the prevailing fashioa, as seems clear from an entry in the 
bursar’s book of Trinity College, Oxford, relating to a charge “pro 
fi is chirothecis.”” The historians of Elizabeth have chronicled that 
her Majesty ares of perfamed gloves, trimmed oaly with foar 
tuftes or roses of cul silk, The Queene took such pleasure ia those 
gloves, that she was pictured with them upon ber hands.” Other per- 
sons, also, have had themselves painted with their gloves on. Walpole, 
in bis “ Anecdotes of Painting,”’ mentions a portrait of Kemp, 
of York, wearing yellow ¢' that be notes as well represente 
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She Albion. 








went to Cambridge, in 1578, the Vice-Chancellor pre- 
with a pair of gloves, “ perfumed and garnished with embroi- 
derie and goldsmithe’s wourke, price 1xs. It fortaned that the paper in 
said gloves were folded should open ; and her Majesty, behold 
ing the beautie of the said gloves, as in great admiration. and in tokea 
of her thankful acceptance of the same, held up one of her hands, and 
then smelling unto them, patt them half waie upoao ber hands. 
It was at one time a that to have a perfectly perfect glove, it 
was requisite that three kingdoms sboald join in its manufacture—Spain 
to dress the leather, France to cut it, and England to sewit. In the 
reigns of Elizabeth and James the gloves of Spain were in great repate. 
In Jonson’s “ New Inn,” a b is . who tes the 
different parts of his dress, with a view to give his hearers some notion 
of its costliness—a Savoy chain, a Naples hat, a Milan sword ; and of his 
gloves we are told—* the natives of Madrid.” “ Then, if I want Spanish 
gloves,” says a character in Beaumont and Fletcher’s “ Woman's Prize,” 
“it may be I shall grace you to accept them,” 

From the earliest times, gloves were a portion of the episcopal cos- 
tame ; and the bishop was evjoined to wear them whenever he performed 
any sacred office. Indeed, the first allusion in English history to gloves, 
or rather to the lack of them, occars in the case of a Bishop of Durham, 
tempore Henry L, who, in sliding down a rope to escape from the Tower, 
injured his bands very severely, in consequence of bavicg forgotten his 
gloves. Of all ecclesiastical personages, however, those privileged ap- 
pendages were thougbt to belong to the bishop alone ; and when some 
lordly abbots of the twelfth century presumed to imitate -heir superior 
digaitaries in ceremouials, as well as in pomp, a council took upon itself 
to forbid the ase of gloves to every one below the episcopal rank. 

There was a custom among the eastera nations, for the seller of land 
or goods to give the parchaser a glove, by way of livery or investitare. 
In the fourth chepter of Rath, the manner of confirmation, conceraing 

deeming and chaoging, is stated te have been, that a man plucked off 
his shoe, and gave it to his neighbour ; bat in the Chaldee version, the 
word shoe is translated glove. In the 108th Psalm, where the Royal Pro- 
phet declares he will cast his shoe over Edom, the word is rendered glove 
by the Rabbins. This custom of investiture by the glove was prevalent 
in times long posterior. In Ordericus Vitalis, we read that Roger. Earl 
of Arondel and Shrewsbury, went on the day of a public fair, in 1083, to 
the Church of St. Peter, ia Shrewsbury, and vowed, before many wit- 
nesser, that he would build an abbey there, and endow it with the whole 
suburb which lay outside the eastern gate of the city, “ ef super aram 











cirothecas suas donationem posuit,” and placed the gift upon the altar by bis 
gloves. A tery was dingly erected, and the remains of it may 
be seen near the river to this day. La 1294 a Count of Flanders granted 


the cities of Ghent, Brages, and others, to the King of France, by deli- 
vering into bis hand a glove. The same idea of iuvestiture is exempli- 
fied by some of the most touching stories of European history. It is tola 
by Raumer, in his “ Geschichte der Hohenstauffen.”’ Conradin, the son 
of Conrad IV., Emperor of Germany, and Elizabeth of Bavaria, being 
invited by the oppressed people of Sicily to vindicate his rights as bis 
father’s successor ia the kingdom of Naples, and to assist them inst 
Charles of Anjou, who had been placed on the throne by the Pope, 
answered the call, although he was but sixteen years of age, and set out 
from Bavaria, accompanied by the Duke of Austria aud a emall army. 
A battle was fought at Tagliacozza, ia the Abrazzi, in which Conradin 
was taken prisoner. He was tried at Naples, but only one jadge was 
found to pronounce sentence of death upon bim. While the judge was 
reading the accusation and decree at the scaffold, a son-in-law of Charles, 
the snccesefal monarch, stepped forward and plunged a poniard iato the 
jadge’s heart, saying that it was not fit that such a one as he should con- 
dema to death a prince so noble and high-born. The execution, how- 
ever, proceeded. The head of the Duke of Austria being first struck off, 
Conradiao raised it from the place where it fell, and bis teare mingled 
with its blood, as he lamented the disastrous end which had overtaken 
his friend on bis account. Bat, steeling himself for a last effort, he un- 
buttoned his cloak, plucked his glove from his hand, and threw it among 
the multitude, not only as a defiance to his enemies, but as a token that 
he invested the King of Arragon with the dominions of which death was 
about to deprive him. One blow of the executioner then extinguished 
the line of Suabia. A German knight caught the glove, and performed 
the last wish of the priace, by —— it to the Kiug of Arragoa, who 
was afterwards crowoed at Palermo as lawfal King of Naples. 

When the German Emperors gave a city the right of holding fairs and 
matkets, they generally confirmed the grant by sending a glove. It is 
surmised that the practice of blessing gloves at royal coronations origi- 
nated in the eastern idea of giving possession. This — was per- 
formed for the last time in France, at the of Charles X. 
Bishops have sometimes been invested with their temporalities by means 

loves. 
“The custom of throwing the glove a8 a challeuge arove also; tt ts eup- 
posed, out of the custom we have been just considering. A Jewish com- 
mentator on the Psalme states, that when a Hebrew king laid siege to a 
city, he threw his glove into it as a token of defiance. A custom begun 
thus early was continued almost down to our times ; and the writers oa 
heraldry and knighthood give elaborate descriptions of the proper me- 
thod of adjusting quarrels, from which that of the glove is not omitted. 
Amongst the Harleian MSS., there is one entitled, “Le Livre da 
Seigneur de Lisle-Adam, pour Gage de Bataille,” dedicated to Philip, 
Duke of Bargundy, to whom he was Chancellor. At the commencement 
of the treatise, the worthy old Chancellor tells the reader bow, alter hav- 
ing pleted many vol both emall and great, he had resolved to 
put into writing something on the subject of wager of battle, in order 
that princes aod judges might know bow to conduct such matters, ac- 
cording to reason an: fair play ; for few people then living had seen a 
wager of battle in all its proceedings, and nothing of the kiod had taken 








place in Burgundy for more than seventy years. Favya, in his “ Thea- | 


ES thumb. In Favyn’s “ Theatre,” already quoted, there is a fall ac- 
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count of the process of degradation, previous to capital punishment, 
when a knight bad committed treason. After the sentence of death had 
been publicly read, the priests began the usual service for the dead ; and, 
| at the end of each prayer or pealm, there was a pause. during which the 
| heralds took from the condemned man, who was dressed at first in fall 
knightly costame, the various parts of his dress piecemeal, proclaiming 
at the same time his name, offence, and sentence. They began with his 
helmet ; then they took away bis chain of gold, the collar of his order, 
his coat of arms, belt, sword, spurs, and gloves. His shield, after a simi- 
lar proclamation, was broken in three pleces by ahammer. In this way 
was Andrew Harclay, Earl of Carlisle in the time of Edward IIL, de- 
prived of the insignia of kaighthood, when he had been condemned to 
die as a traitor for holding correspondence with the Scots. 
We learu from Brande’s “ Observations on Popular Antiquities,” that 


| the cuetom of distributing gloves at weddings is of ancient date in this 
| country. 


“ We see no ensigns of a wedding here,” 
says Lady Haughty, in Bea Jonson’s “Silent Woman ;” 
| “ Where be our skarves and gloves?” 
| Dekker also refers to “ the white innocent wedding gloves.” Fosbroke 
| refers to one wedding where more than a thovsand pounds were spent on 
gloves for distribution among the guests. Selden speaks of it as a Bel- 
gian custom, for the priest at a marriage to ask of we bridegroom a ring, 
| and, if they could be bad, a pair of red gloves, with three pieces of silver 
| money in them ; then, putting the gloves into the man’s right hand, and 
joining the bride’s with it, the gloves were left, on loosing the hands, in 
| the bride’s possession. Perbaps it arose from the practice of furtively 
| placing money in gloves before presentation, that jadges were prohibited 
to wear them when exercising the judicial fuoctions ; and thence sprang 
| the custom of giving gloves when there was no criminal for trial, since 
| the possibility of bribery was removed, Such assizes were termed 
| maiden, and the gloves were white.* A e in a very curious book, 
| published in 1634, “ Recantation of an lil-led Life,” shows that par- 
| doned malefactors were in the habit of giving the judge a pair of gloves. 
| A lady, in whose favour Sir Thomas More, as chancellor, had decided a 
| lawsuit, seat him a pair of gloves, containing forty angels, as a mark of 
| her gratitade. “It would be against good manners,” said he, “ to for- 
|sake a gentlewoman’s new year's gift. I accept the gloves; but the 
lining you will please otherwire bestow.” 
| Gloves were sometimes presented as a tribute, or rendered as a token 
| of tenare. It was customary for the execationer of a signorial lord to 
pay a tribute of gloves to the justiciary ; but the gift has been commuted 
| into amoney payment. The manor of Worksop is held by the Duke of 
| Norfolk, in capile, by the annual payment of a small sum of money, the 
| royal service of flading the sovereiga a right hand glove at his corona- 
tion, and supporting his arm as long as he may hold the sceptre. 

There are many romantic associations with the glove, all of them 
| arising from its counection with the member on which it is worn; and 
considering its honours and honourable services for a series of ages, we 
| cannot help remarking how much more poetical a knightly order would | 

have been, if it had taken its origia from a dropped glove instead of aa | 
ill tied garter. 
| It was a common practice amongst knights to carry some favour of 
| Hall, the 


| their mistresses in their helmets, even on the field of battle. 
| chronicler, relates, that at the battle of Agincourt, the knights bore 
among their head-gear “the gloves of their dearlynges ; and Drayton, 
in bis poetical history of the “ Barons’ Wars,” notices the same cir: | 
| cumstance :— 
| “« One wore his mistress’ garter, one her glove, 
And he a lock of his dear lady’s hair ; 
And he her colours, whom he most did ‘love,— 
There was not one but did some favour wear.” 

Ia the piping times of peace, when steel was exchanged fer velvet, 
the glove still kept its place. In the old play of “ Alexander and Cam- 
paspe,”’ we are told of “ gloves worn in velvet caps, instead of plames in 
graven helmets.” We read of George, Earl of Cumberland, that, at an 
audience with Queen Elizabeth, after his return from some of his naval 
expeditions—for he was a bold captain, passionately food of sea adven- 
tures—her Majesty dropped her glove, which he took up and presented 
on bis knee. Elizabeth, who well koew how to take Barrell of the 
weaknesses of her servants, bade him keep it for her sake. Camber- 
Jand had it ornamented with jewels, and always wore it in bis hat on 
occasions . 


R. M. H. 





“ Of pomp, and feast, and revelry, 
With mask and antique pegeanacy.” 


a 


HUNTING AND THE MORALE OF IT. 

To accuse any one of being a bunting man and noting More Ts felt to 
be an unpleasant charge. A writer in the Zimes of the 17th of tem. 
ber, 1858, alleged something very like this of Mr. Thomas eton 
Smith, who was a man of forty-seven thousand acres of land, bringing in 
an income of £45,000 a year, and whom the Dake of Wellington de- 
signated “ the Field-Marshal of Fox-hunters.”” This imputation of being 
@ mere fox-buating equire was felt to weigh so heavily on the memory of 
the deceased, that hie widow prevailed upon Sir John E. Eardley-Wilmot 
to publish a volume of “ Reminiscences” in order to remove that im- 
pression, and to convince the world that it was the man who did 
credit to the pursuit, and not the pursuit which did credit to the man. 
What sort of pursuit, then, is buntiag, to which a plain English gentle- 
man can “give credit?’ Dr. Johnson seutentiously tells us in the Jdler 
that hunting is a mode by which the rich unburthen themselves of trouble 
| some wealth. 

Other ethical writers have fallen into the mistake that the pleasure of 
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tre @’Honneur et de Chevalerie,” is still more copious in his di 
than the stout old Bargundien. “ The accuser,” eays be, “in default of 
positive proof, shall declare before the king that bis adversary is a 
traitor, a perjurer, and a liar, and sball offer to verify his accusation by 
arms. He shall then throw dowa his glove, which the accused person, 
or some one on bis bebalf, eball take up ; but no combat shall take place 
without the king’s permission, who may name the day, place, and arms, 
wheo, where, and with which the engagement must come off.” ’ The 
whole ef challenging hrowiog down and taking ap, “ inter- 
changeably,” the gages, may be reen ia the first act of Shakspeare’s 
“ Richard II.,” where Bolingbroke throws down his “ bonour’s pawn’’ in 


the king's presence,— — Fa 


« By that, and all the rights of 
Will 1 make good , arm to arm, o 
What I have spoke, or thou can’st worse devise. 


It will seem almost incredible to the reader. that this custom, con- 
firmed by statute, should bave been one upoa io an = court 2 
j as recently as forty yearsago. Yet so it was, person name 
Sabon Thornton was, ia is18. brought up before the Court of King’s 
Bench, charge with the murder of a young woman, whose brother, 
William Ashford, cawe forward as his accuser. After various demands 
for \ime, employed, no doabt, and not usprofitably, as the event proved, 
in an examination of the criminal laws of Eogland, the accased 
pleaded “ Not guilty,’ adding, “ And I am ready to defend the same by 
my body .” whereupon, takiog off his glove, be threw it on the floor of 
the court in token of defiance. The position must have been an embar- 
rassing one to the au'horities ; but the law was uorepealed, and there was 
no ying it. Accordingly, oa the refusal of the accuser, who wasa 
mere lad, to support bis charge combat, the challenger was 
set at liberty, and justice evaded. The legislature took instant mea- 
sures to prevent a repetition of this mode of defence. The statute was 
repealed ; and so ended the ancient trial and ordeal of battle, which bad 
existed in England for more than eight centuries. 

The defiance by the glove was familiar in a much lower state of s0- 
ciety than that we bave referred to. In the life of Beruard Gilpin, the 
Apostle of the North, it is related, in connection with the customs of the 
northern borderers, tbat he observed a glove banging high up in the 
church. where he was about to preach, placed there in consequence of a 
deadly feud prevailing ia the neighbourhood, aod serving asa token of 
defiance by tbe owner, who dared to mortal combat any one bold enough 
to take it down. Gilpin called for a long staf and took it down him- 
self, patting it into nis bosom. When the congreg met be 
the pulpit, and directed bis discourse to the evils of diseeasion. He re- 

ved their quarrelsome disposition, and their barbarous custom of chal- 
soging to combat. “I hear,” he added, “ that there is one amongst you 
who, even in this sacted place, bath hanged up glove to this par- 
pore, aad threatened to enter into combat with whomsoever shall take it 
down. Behold, I have taken it down myeelf!” He then placked out the 








that the glove was part the vestments : it 
wes she part of the aitire of © In an old order for creating 
Knights of the Bath, a pair of white gloves, hanging by white silk lace, 


the knight was installed, 


g ists in the pursuit of a miserable fox or hore, and they are 
very virtuously severe upon the frivolity and cruelty of such an amuse- 
ment, Pascal, in his dircourse On the Misery of Man, is particularly bard 
upon banters. “ What,” saye be, “unless it be to drown thought, can 
make them bestow eo much time and pains upon a silly animal, which 
they might buy cheaper in the market ?”’ Of the avimals hunted in this 
country, no one but a poacher cares for the bare itself, and the fox is a 
vermin to be destroyed ; bat no man is—to use buntiog language—hum- 
bag enough to pretend that the fox is hunted for the sake of ridding the 
country of vermin. The real trath of the matter—that bunting is a ca- 
pital excuse for enjoying the exhilirating fun of a glorious gallop across 
the field in good compavy—appears to have been quite overlooked. 
Every one who can afford it, and is strong enough. enjoys a ride on horse- 
back, and hunting is the ne plus ultra of riding. What Lord Byron says 
of the approximate amusement of driving applies exactly to bunting, 
altering two words in the last line :— 

Now there is 
A a at 
8 
hee 
—_, there is nee nag flurry, 
The greater is the az ng 
At the great end of hanting—which is, riding.—Brron, Don Juan. 

Let bunting, thea, honestly be placed under its proper category of a 
relaxation or amusement: a famous frolic—a bearty, plucky, glorious, 
rollicking bit of fua ; vastly exciting, and, in a word, decidedly jolly ; 
and though rather absurd, none the worse for that, if pursued as an oc- 
casional relaxation. Tbe baby is pleased with his stick between his legs ; 
the child is delighted with a trot on its donkey ; the eager boy is in rap- 
tures with a gallop on a pony ; the daody youth is proud of his canter 
on bis park hack, and the mature man is excited by a gallop on his 
huoter ; and there is an end of the matter. 

Of this amu:ement, as of all others, the maxim ne quid nimis applies : 
the child must not always be on the donkey, the youth not ever in the 
saddle, the man must not make bunting the great object of life: if he 
does, he is citber as much a child in mind as his little boy who rides a 
cockhorse ; or else he is a little crazy, and hunting is his mania. 

Of the accomplished Doo Juan, his biographer, Byron, says :— 

Yet I must own—altbough in this I yield 
To patriot rey | a Briton’s blushes — 
He thought at heart, like courtly Chesterfield ; 
Who after a long chase o’er hills, dales, bushes, 
And what not, he rode all price, 
Ask’d next day “ if men ever hunted twice ?” 





these assize gloves are in our own day we learn from an 
ire Chronicle for March 14th, 1858. Notes and 
, N.S. vol. i. p. 268 :-— 


ties as j ia that cit six years ago ; 
sues ported, bo hea Jed at " 
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Mr. Smith, however, hanted six days in the week. and cut off one 
thourand five hundred foxes’ taiia with the same knife, And on this 
e of continual buating turns a ry mer 4 concerning Mr. Smith, 

he writer in the 7imes asks, ought a man of large property and large 
responsibilities, and abundantly able to take bis part in the serious busi- 
ness of life, ought such a man to live for foxbunting? Sir Joha EB 
Eardley-Wilmot has published the ini. to controvert the state- 
ment that Mr. Smith lived for fox-hunting. That Mr. Smith rode his 
hobby rather hard, Sir Jobn will scarcely deny. Sir Joha says, “ We 
see Mr. Smith, year after year, following the same pursuit, in the highest 
degree animating, but having no great degree of novelty or variety to 
recommend it, with unabating ardour and almost increasing zest.” 
enthusiasm, Sir John thinks in Mr. Smith’s favour. Sir Joho thioks that 
the reason we bave so few great men in the Sevate, the foram, or the 
camp, is, there is no enthusiasm. An ardent or enthusiastic man is held 
out as a madman ; and yet that it might be said of Tom Smith, as it was 
of the heroic admiral, “I wish I had five handred men as mad as he,”— 
that is to say, five hundred equires, each hunting six days a week, or 
three thousand hunts a week! No doubt it is well to have enthusiastic 
mea in all departmeats of human pursuits, by no means exclading 
amusements ; of which Sir Joshua Reynolds goes so far as to declare 
that the great and ultimate end of all the employments of man- 
kiod is to produce amusement. By all means let us have Taglioni for 
dancing, Grisi for singing, Grimaldi for pantomime, Day for racing, and 
Tom Smith for hunting ; all these take their place in the Temple of 
Fame for what they are worth, but no more. If a gentleman is very 
“ enthusiastic’ about turaing, or drumming, or knite-grinding, or hant- 
ing, the world is apt to translate ~ enthusiasm” into “mania,” as Sir 
William Miles does ; speaking of Mr. Assheton Smith, he says, “ if hant- 
ing had not been his masia, he would, I think, have suoceeded in any- 
thing he undertook.” People exclusively devoted to books bave been 
termed bibliomaniacs ; those passionately addicted to hunting may fairly 
be called bippomaniacs. 

The advantages of hanting, beyond being a healthy, animating amuse- 
ment, are that it acts as a corrective to lazy, luxurious habits, thou 
riding without the fox would do that: it demands some degree of hardi- 
hood, nerve, and even intrepidity, to risk lifeand limb. It maintains the 
influence of the upper ranks—that is, the rich—over that class of the 
community who are fond of horses, not always the most reputable ; it 
tends in some degree to improve the breed of a particular description of 
borse, and old hunters make very useful carriage-horses for medical men, 
It brings the “ many” into contact with the hunting portion of the “ up- 
per ten thoasand.” This is good for both parties It maintains the 
influence of the upper class, and is especially charming to those who 
have no other opportunity of mixing on terms of temporary equality 
with the bunting aristocracy. “I rode out with the king (George III.) 
to-day, and his Majesty spoke to me,”’ said a cockney. “Aye, indeed!” 
replied bis envious frieo:!, “ did he, though! Whatdidhesay?” “Say! 
Ob, say? Ob, he said —*Get out of the way, atupid, stupid, stupid |’ ” 
Of this cockney we bav~ many anecdotes. ‘“ There—there’s music for 
you,” said an entbusius’ic huoter to a cockney. “Oh, what splendid 
mekdy!” “I can bear nothing of it,” said the cockney, “ for the noise 
of those confounded dogs.” But the cockney was matched by a bunte- 
man who, when his bouads were at fault, exclaimed, “It ar’at the fault 
of the dear dogs ; it’s all owiog to them darned stinking violets.” 

The solicitor who wants clients, the wine-merchant who reeks custom, 
pick up what they want in the field ; and the surgeon who joios from 
mere love of the sport, nevertheless forms usefal conoexions by the covert 
tide. Farmers and horse breeders bave famous opportunities of disposing 
of their stock. The nondeecript swell, who msy ve a gentleman or may 
be a gent, and who comes out to show his clothes or bis horse, is content. 
The Benedict who seeks a sporting wife kaows where to find one. Diana 
bere finds Endymion. 

Beckford, in bis work on hunting, declares that his perfect hanteman has 
aclear head, a nice observation, a qaick apprebeusion, an undaunted 
courage, a strong constitution, activity of body, and a good conjuror; bat 
Becktord enthusiastically declares that it is as difficult to find a perfect 
hentsman as a good prime minister. Perfection isa mark not easily bit 
by the best shot : it is unattainable save in matters not worth attaining, 
such as throwing a millet-eeed through the eye of a needle, which feat of 
dexterity having been exhibited before a Roman emperor, he ordered the 
performer the appropriate reward of a bushel of millet-eced. The same 
emperor would , y have conferred upon Tom Smith the suitable 
gift ofaw Spurs, Bad perhaps a apap. barred gate to tumble over. 

It is said in the wee be it wr te bm the late Dake 
of Wellington, in choosing his aides-de camp, always prefzrred fox-hunters, 
because he said they knew how toride straight to a given point, generally 

i. 





| bad good horses, and were equally willing to charge a big 


om 
hedge) oranenemy. We bope, however, that something more may be 
sald In favour of hunters and aides-de-camp than this, which amounts tono 
more than that the Duke found fox-hunters made meesen gere. 
As to charging an enemy, is it part of the duty of an aide-de-camp to do 
so? Even if so, certainly that sort of pluck is not confined to fox-bunters, 
Beckford enumerates tive species of fox-hunters: the drcs:, the ma- 
hogavy, health hunting, the coffee houriog, and the genuine. The 
perosal of Sir John’s Reminiscences enables us to afd a sixth species, 
the fall eeeker ; for euch it seems was Tom Smith. No earthly hedge or 
ditch could prevent his being up with the hounds, and being first with 
them. To do this, he habitually drove his borse at places which he well 
knew no horse could clear, intending to tumble over, and pick his horse 
and himself up on the other side. Now this may display iron determina- 
tion and buli-dog courage, bat we submit that to do this habitually is 
not buoting Wher the too well knowa desperate cavalry charge was 
mede at Balaclava, a French general exclaimed—“ O’est magnifique! 
mais ce n’est pas la guerre.” So we contend that this desperate, tumb- 
ling etyle of riding is all very fine—* magnifique ” if you will—“ mais 
ce n’est pas la chasse.” It is well koown that all entouriastic hunters 
will ride for a fall now and then. Every one recollects the famous stor: 
of Lord Kiutore coming once to a “ stopper ” which defied the whole 
* Catch my horse,” said bis lordship to a coutryman on the other tide 
and drove at it. The rustic did as he was bid ; picked up both steed and 
rider, and Lord Kintore zalloped away, leaving bis friends in mute astoa- 
ishment on the wrong side of the fence. This is all very well as an occa- 
sional exploit, bat it is quite anothr thing babitaally to ride for falls, 
as Mr. Smith did. He actually made a science of falling: be declared 
that “all who profess to ride, shoald know how to fall.”’ In these days 
of hard words, this science of falling may be termed hippobathology. 
Georg» Uarter, one of Tom Smith’s buntsmen, told the truth about bis 
master, and of most other great hunters: “I ride to bunt, master bunts 
to ride.” So that a cynic might say Mr. Smith’s bunting was an excuse 
for tumbling secundum artem. t Tom Smith was not only clever at tum- 
bling with bis horse ; he also was a dab at jamping or vaultiog on to his 
horse. It is stated (Reminiscences), speaking of the meet :— 


“ No time, however, was lost in salutations, for business was to be 
done; £0 alongside of his back the Squire’s bunter was brought, and 
without dismounting he vaulted from one to the other, almost without ris- 
ing from the saddle of the steed he quitted. This was always looked opon as 
an extraordinary feat of agility, and it could not have been performed 
witbout great muscular strength. Mr. Smith continued this practice al- 
most up to the time of bis death ; aod only two yeara before that event 
took place, he was ig on horeeback at the door of one of the clabs 
in St. James’s Street, a horse was brought up, of which his owner 
complained as being most difficult to The Squire bad bim led 
up alongside of bim, and jamped on his in the usual style, although 
quite @ stranger to him ; when to the astonishment of every one, afver # 
sharp turn or two had with him up and down the street, he brought bim 
back as quiet as a lamb. 

“ & few months before bis death, Mr. Swith was in Rotten Row and at 
Tattersall’s, as usaal, on ‘ Blemish,’ and when he rode into the ring one 
morning, and saw Rarey driving his zebra round it, be made bis servant 
bring his boree alongside, and quite gloried in showing the celebrated 
American how be could etill change korses in a ran without dis- 
mountiog.” 

Now it is rather more than eccentric for a gentleman to amuse the 
spectators in public places with such gymnastic featr as these, which are 
usually confined to the circus, Pgh 

It is @ trite remark, that a man’s profersion gives a certain tinge to ail 
his actions, and even his thougbte. A clergyman enjoying an evening 
stro}! with bis eon, the eon said, “ What a singular cloud ; it looks like a 
shepherdess.” “To me,” said the ecclesiastic, “it seems to resemble a 
cathedral.” Daring the panic created among the agriculturists by the 
ides of free trade, a worthy farmer remarked to Mr. Smith that the culti- 
vation of corn would oon ceare. “So much the better,” said the Squire, 
“for then I sball baot over a grass country.” 

One of the notes to the Reminiscences is headed “ Dick Christien’s Hero- 
Worsbip of Mr. Asebeton Smith.” “Oo my last visit,” says Draid, “I 
found Dick Christian firmer than ever in his bero-worsbip of Mr. Asehe- 
ton Smith, Sir James Musgrave, avd Captain White.” And it seems that 








Mr. Assheton Smith accepted this worship. “ Nothing,” says Sir William 
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Miles, “ with Tom Smith that was bis own could be bad, however much 
the performance might militate against oised rales.” When hounds 
are ressieg, the closer they keep together, nearer perfection. This 
happens Pee ee ee eo breast high and mute ; 
to be “ streaming.” If. on the cont , some lag be- 
, the resalt of a bad scent, the hounds being tired, or an uneven 
, they are said to be “tailing.” Bat on one occasion, when Mr. 
sats bounds were “ tailing,” be cried out, “ what a beautiful stream.” 
Were it not that nothing could be wrong that Mr. Smith did, it would 
appear that he was at least once guilty of a most marvellously unsports- 
manlike sect. It is stated ( Reminiscences, p. 287) :— 
“ Finding the foxes bung in cover in a Pa called Southgrove—thba‘ 
is, the cunoiog avimals declined to leave protection of the bushes in 
order to afford the field the pleasure of a ran, though Mr. Smith tried to 
persuade them to turn out by the eloquent crash of forty couple of dogs 
—~Mr. Smith being thus baffled for the day, raid,‘ I will try another plan 
next week, and see if I do not make them fly or die.’ Acsennasy on 
the next bunting day, the field of huntsmen were surprised, as well they 
might be, to find a namber of fires lighted at intervals of about one bun- 
dred yaids all through the principal rides. This succeeded. No sooner 
were the hounds thrown iu, than off went two or three foxes, uo doubt 
ignorant of the cause gue tantum accideret ignem.”” 

Now, who ever before or since heard of such a proceeding ia civilized 
warta:e against foxes? Some one soon afterwards asking where was the 
steward of the owner of Southgrove, that “ fine old sportsman, the Re- 
verend Falwar Fowle, replied, ‘Do you not know that he is gone to 
the San Fire Office to insure Southgrove ?’”’ 

As ds parsons bunting, it seems that not a few clergymen were 
of Mr. Smith's * sporting congregation,” and they were never far in the 
rear of the forward squire. Fox-bunting in the clergy is now, however, 
looked upon as a “clerical error ;”’ yet there are still counties where it 
is not uncommon to meet a parson in the field. North Devon will long 
remember the late Parson Froude (not the Archdeacon), the keenest of 

temen, and breeder of ove of the best packs ever followed ; it is 
said, indeed, that the reverend whip would follow bare, deer, or even 
(horresco referens) % polecat, sooner thau keep his darling dogs idle. It was 
a clergyman who wrote those admirable articles in the Sporting i 
which appeared ander the nom de plume of “ Uncle Scribbie.” * But Uncle 
Scribble, as the head of a most successful boarding-echool, writes no 
more.” 


Another instance which would have been all wrong if done by any 
maa save Tom Smith, is set forth in the Reminiscences (p. 55) :— 

“The history of the education of Jack-o'-Lantern was thus related by 
Tom Edge :—We were riding to covert through a line of bridle-gates, 
when we came to a new double oaken post and rail-feoce. ‘This is just 
the place to make my colt a good timber jumper,’ said the squire, ‘so 
you sbut the gate, and ride away fastirom the fence.’ This was accord- 
ingly doae, when the squire rode at the rails, which Jack taking with 
his breast, gave both bimself and bis rider such a fall that their respect- 
ive heads were looking towards the fence they bad ridden at. Up rose 
both at the came time as if nothing very particular bad happened. ‘Now,’ 
eald Tom Smith, ‘ this will be the making of the borse. Just do as you 
did before, and ride away.” Edge did so, and Jack flew the rails without 
touching, and was a first rate timber-jumper from that day. What made 
the feat more remerkable was, that it did not come off in a run, but in 
what is called ‘ cold blood.’ ”’ 

Now, this proceediog was wrong, both on principle and in detail, Cap 
tain Nolan: in his book on the History of Cavalry and on the training of 
sets out with the golden rule laid dowo by the great Greek 
horseman more than a thousand years ago—' HORSES ARE TAUGHT, NOT 
BY HARSHNESS BUT BY GENTLENESS ;” and this is the maxim of the cele- 
brated Mr. Rarey. The method to teach a colt is laid down thus:—“ If 
4 colt bas not been trained to leap, as it should be, by following its dam 
before it is mounted, take it into the fields and let it follow well-trained 
horees over easy fences and low ditches, slowly, without fuss, and as part 
of the ride, not backwards and forwards.” ‘The same writer says in 
different places—* A colt should oaly be ridden by a maa who is paid to 
risk bis boner.” —‘ Any bard-headed fool can ride boldly.”’ —* It is mad- 
ness to ride at a gate or stile with a doubiful horse.” A colt accom - 

horee always wants to follow that horse, so that Tom Edge shou 
have taken his horse over the fence first ; by taking his horse through the 
See wanted to follow that way, and was reluctant to go over 
But the colt t on no account to have been pat at an oak- 
eo ie Oi Rute. t is true, Mr. Smith succeeded in this case, 
but he might bave killed himself aolt,orworh. What owner of a 
would not discharge groom or trainer with disgrace, 
who put @ colt to a new double oak rail-fence to teach it timber jump. 
goy to do, like the Balaclava charge ; 
use Dr. J ’s words, we admire the intre- 
pid ignorance of the act. Of such a proceeding better say, laudatur e 


i 


i 


algetur : \et it be praised but avoided. lt was the foolhardy act of 
daring rider. No doubt it succeeded ; but what then? Such exceptions 
prove the rule. Ata review before Frederick the Great a man’s cap fell 
off, The the man fi No more bats fell off; but was the 


had jogged. 
right? Sometimes in this world people get praised for doing fool- 
ieh things ; as whea a Dutch and Engli-h ship being at anchor near each 

rivalry arose between the crews in daring actions. A Dutch tar 
bis bead on the truck of the mast-head. Ano English sailor did 
but overbalaoced himself, wad down he came ou deck, but the 
broke bis fall, so that he was not dangerously burt, and up he 
and cried out, “ There, now ; which of you will do that?” His 
immediately gave him five guineas. 

Smith 4 ny have been somewhat ezigeant. When he was 
at Belvoir Castle he got up early and breakfasted alone ; aod on one 
occasion be was not satisfied with the breakfast prepared for him, and 
complained to the footman who waited upon him that he did not think 
he bad the attention given to him to whieh be was entitled; the Duke’s 
servant received the rebuke in silence ; bat on the following morning, 
when Mr. Smith came down to breakfast, all the f in the castle en- 
tered the room in their state liveries, and took their station round the 
table. The Duke, to whom bis guest's complaint bad beea reported, 

ratified that every attention bad been paid to Mr. Smith, took 

thie tual mode of apa his testy bumour.—( Reminiscences, page 

complained of the scarcity of muffios, upon 

which the servants received orders to pour in upon bim a perpetual 

stream fine ; each footman presented to the bewildered Squire a 
succession of bot the chorus being “ Muffias, Mr. Smith.” 

in the Reminiscences (page 126), that Mr. Smith was not per- 

eovally popular, being more admired than liked. This is y gees 

of bounds, <«~ | ly, backed 

Seo eeeeons eens < 000 a year. Mr. Smith was unfortu- 

nately Lad tempered, being ao mn to the rule that a bad-tempered 

cannot be a good ho.eeman. the laudatory Keminiscences con- 

too Smith bad recourse to his fists 

his whip. IAL dy wp DA to 

. it bad on Charles IX. (of St, Bartholomew 

whom af of * Born with a violent cb ter, he 
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zeed a fox come into the yard, and think that Parson Lance’s hounds 
were worriting the poor crittar, 1 cotches him up, and was a going to 
take him over to Squire Smith of Penton.” This pais the Squire, 
who puttting his hands in bis pocket, and turniog his cuffs 
sald,“ Your excuse is a good one, and here is half a crown for it, al- 
though I do not believe a word of what you say.” Here is an instance 
of a gentleman giving the rustic the lie, and then giv 
crown either for telling the lie, or else for intending to do to Parson 
Lance which the Squire wae ready to lick the mao for doing to bim— 
ic, hiding the fox away. This must have been done on “ principle.” 
Nothing else could account for behaviour so irrational and improper. 
Mr. Smith’s a caused him to be first of his class, but his class was 
not of the first. ew celebrated men have been fox-hunters, and no 
celebrated man bas ever been a celebrated fox hunter. Fox-hunting as 
a relaxation is one thing, but to pursue this amusement as the great ob- 
ject of life is qaite another matter: it then degenerates into mere 
“strenuous idleness.” Boswell, in bis Life of Johnson, relates that Sir 
Joshua Reynolds observed. that the real character of a man was found 
out by bis amusements, Johneon added, “ Yes, sir; no man is a bypo- 
crite in bis amusements.” Ao artillery officer who thoroughly enjoys 
a bunt now and then, said of a brother in the line, “ I'll give you 
an idea of the sort of man he is: whenever he gets leave of absence, 
away he goes—does nothing but hunt every day as if he had been bitten 
by a mad centaur.”” “A man who never hunts,” said he, “ isa maff; 6 
man who bunts every day isa fool.” Mr. Assbeton Smith, however, was 
decidedly an exception to the rule of this artillery officer, for he was no 
fool, though he hunted six days in the week. 


— 


TWO MODES OF TRAVELLING. 


Everybody who bas travelled—that is to say, in this locomotive age, 
everybody who can see—is awure that there are two travellers, who per- 
petually haunt the ecenery both of England and the continent, Not that 
they travel together—far from it ; on the contrary, they never meet, one 
being always a day or two bebind the other ; and as they always kee 
to the same line of road, like the 9:15 and the 4:50 expresses from Pad. 
dington, it would be a very extraordinary accident that should ever 
bring them together. In fact, one is always pursuiog, and the other 
being pursued, like the spectre wolf and hounds of the German forests, 
except that the hunted one never has any idea that there is anybody after 
him. 

These travellers may be called the Sentimental and the Facetious. 
No. 1, the Sentimental, is the one for whose especial benefit guide-books 
are written; he is the traveller to whom they are always addressed. 
“The traveller will do this;” “ the traveller will observe that ;” “the 
traveller will recall the lines of Byron.” And the sentimental traveller 
always does recall the lines of Byron. He is the most obedient of cice- 
roves. He always hes bis enthusiasm about him, cut and dried, and 
lights it up as easily as another man would his tobacco. Whether he 
goes to see a water-fall or a mountain, or a lake or the scene of a battie, 
or any other bistorical event, he is equally affected. He is well up io 
all the associations—that is to say, in all that the guide-book mentions. 
And not only is he excited himself, but the cause of excitement in other 
people. In the next traveller's book he meets with at an inn, he com- 
municates his impressions to the world in some burping words of eloquent 
prose, or, more rerely, in a few eweet lines of immortal verze. Travel- 
lers’ books are his delight, and Switzerland, where they abound, is his 

aradise. If he goes up the Righi, he writes thus in the book at his next 
alting-place : “O ay view that burst upon my eyes this morning! 

Can I ever forget how the earth lay locked in silence and in darkness, 
till glorious Phebus, driving bis fiery chariot from beyond the peaks of 
Caucasus, flamed upon the view, lighting up mountain-top after moan- 
tain-top, dispersing mist after mist, revealing lake after lake, till king- 
dom after kingdom lay exposed to our sight, and one eye rested on the 
Mediterranean, the other on the Baltic!’ Close on his heels follows Ne- 
mesis, in the shape of traveller No. 2, the facetious, the ir t, the 
critical, and this is his commentary—* Bosh! Who ever saw anything 
from the Righi except mist or snow? Depend upon it, it’s ado; got up 
for the sake of the innkeeper. Catch me ever going up a mountain 
again, much less getting up at four in the morning.” It is the same io 

ales. At Beddgelert. the 8. T. moralises thus over the grave of Gelert : 
“ Alas, poor Gelert! Faithful wert thou beyond human fidelity ; hard 
was thy fate beyond human injustice,” &c. In this case, be is so pleased 
with his handiwork that he sigus his name to it ; which instantly gives 
the F. T. a hold whereby to hitch him into rhyme— 





t the eame place, it would appear that traveller No. 1, in a state 
4 Sacuaeclemmtenn® sssumtog @ different name, but retaining his 
cacoéthes scribendi, tried what he doubtless considered a light and airy 


style of composition : 
° Walked up Snowdon 
From berris ; 
Drank two sodas 
And two sherries !—Prrer Carre. 


But No, 2 is not to be put off. Hear how he rebakes the renegade senti- 
mentalist : 
Peter Carter! Peter Carter! 
Man of soda, man of sherry, 
For this did Gelert die a martyr, 
That Peter Carter should be merry ’ 
Perhaps the Facetious Traveller may be excused for these effusions, on 
the plea of their tendency to suppress a nuisance. Besides, there is the 
example of the great Queen Elizabeth, who, when a sentimental traveller 
Walter Raleigh bad written a line on a Ee of glass with a dia- 
mond, condescended to complete the couplet with her own royal band, 
and out of her own royal braio. But be ought to confine himself to bis 
own game. And I cannot see what call be had to write in the book of 
one of the {nus between Floreace and Rome, after the name of a Mr. 
Woodcock, the sporting ejaculation “ Mark!” Nor am I quite sure he 
was right about the Golden Lion. 

The story of the Golden Liou was this: The Sentimental One, in 
strange accession of practical philanthropy had written in ove of his fa- 
vourite books, at some place in Swiizerland, a recommendation to tra- 
vellers to pe tog Se Goiden Lion at M——, an inn kept by a poor 
widow with nine children. But, not content with recommending her to 
the ee | of his ee Bang alone, be adopted also the French tongue, 
with which he showed familiarity than one would have expected, 
judging from the raptares about Rousseau and Julie in which he indulged 
at Vevay. He began thus: “ Awr Frangais. Allez au Lion d’Ora M——. 
C’est une pauvre veuve avec neuf enfants,”’ &e, Whereupon the inevita- 
ble F. T.—* Comment, le Lion d'Or est une veuve avec neuf enfants? 
Bab!” A charitable appeal ought to be above criticism. But I am 
strongly disposed to suspect that the F. T.’s tll-humour was to be traced 
o> ment Golden 





soul by the fory 
ne il s’etait endoacé lame Ja turear de la chose.” 
hunting Geld, that some unhappy eballi- 
the Reminiscences will not be taxen as 
or feelings. Once, after a revere ran in Le 
, Mr. Smith found his borse in o like 
horse,” said Mr. Smith, “1 would 
settle bim.” “Get upon mine,” eaid Mr. Jobn Cook, who was riding 
* Lancet,” a famous borse of great value. The offer was q 
and the “ whoop” soon fol Iustead, however, of the expected 
rie when the borse was restored to the owner, the remark of the 
wire was “ I beard be was a plater, but he is as slow as a donkey.” 
fact is, be was annoyed at bis own horse being beaten. 

“ Why do you lie there, howling and exposing yourself?” said be to 
& rustic, whom bis boree bed slightly kicked. “My dear Tom,” said his 
more — friend, Mr. Heory Pierrepoint, “ the man is burt, aod why 
to with bimt” “On principle,” rejoined the Squire; “if I bad 
pitied him be would have been there for a week, bat now you see he is 
up end well already.” 

The Squire sald, * Why do you lie there howling?” “ on principle.” 
It ie singular bow frequently, when anything particularly wrong or ab- 

tuated, we are told it is “ pri ” . is, 
the rustic bed asked the Squire why be lay there bowling, should we or 
thould we not bave called the rustic a brutal fellow? Lord Chesterfield, 
writing to bis son nearly one hundred years ago, says, letter 260, “ The 
Freneh manover of hunting is gentleman like ; ours only fit for bumpkins 
and boobies ; the poor beasts bere are pursued and run down by mach 
greater beasts (ban themselven.”’ 

Again we bope that the following is not a fair sample of the judgment 
or morale of bunterr. A fox baving been “lost” in a farmyard, was 
found in a cora-biv, in a rack. “ Now, sir,” said tbe Squire to Mr. Dick- 
man, “ give an account of yourself. or you or I thal! have as a lick- 
ing as one man can give another.” “ Please, sir,” eaid “I 
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pleasing associations connected with another Lion, whereof 
he wrote in bis native country. 
The Lion house is but so-so ; 
The meat was very tough ; 
The servants, too, were very slow ; 
The dinner, not enough. 
If of the I write, 
All —s her— 
That we not starved outright, 
No thanks to Mistress "Walker. 
It might be presumed, from the energy shown by the F. T. in bebalf of 


the French langaage, that be is a cosmopolite in character ; but I am} yy 


boued to say that be is essentially insular. He is fond of reproviug 
Americanisms, alarly that transatlantic phrase in which a gentle- 
man writes himself down as accompanied by “ his lady.” He has been 
known, by the addition of au apostrophe and five letters, to scandalise 
the citizens of New York, mak’ it appear that that respectable mer- 
chant and pious elder, Jedediab way, is travelling about Ea 

“ with bis ludy’s-maid.”” Moreover, the F. T. is a firm opponent of 
continental police, and greatly objects to write down, for their inepec- 
tion, bis name, pre-oame, country, whence he comes, whither he is going, 
&o. I fear, if the police trust to the reports handed to them, they must 
believe that the F. T.’s name is So-and-so, that his Christian name is 
Mepbistophiles, that be wes born at Birthplace, that he is coming from 
home, and is going back agaio. There let him rest.—Chambers. 


—-_— 


ENGLAND'S LITTLE INCUMBRANCE. 


The popular notion which attributes the existence of what Mr. Disraeli 
eo pleasantly calle a fleabite, entirely to the genius of the great 
ter of 1688, does rank injastice to his on the throne. It is 
true, it was in the of Silent juer 
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issued, life and 


moulded into its present shape ; but the practice of anticipating revenue 
by borrowing—the foundation’ of the ind superetructure—came in 
with William the Norman himself, or ed with his immediate suc- 


cessorr. 

At first these loans were raised by the authority of the crown alone, 
no interest being paid for the accommodation. Tangible, or what mo- 
dern advertisers term “available security,” was required from 
royal clients by the money-lendere. Henry III. having borrowed 5,000 
marks from the Ear! of eomamr pees over all we ge ~ae wealthy, 

ted race being apparently looked upon as ing’s owo—to 

Gace, in certain instalmerts, the sums of 3,000 marks, under a pen- 
alty of £500 for ~~ ¢ default, power being given to the earl to distrain 
upon their goods persons, if need were. The expulsion of the Jews 
in the following reiga deprived the crown of this ready resource. 

V., at a loss for funds wherewith to carry out his designs against France, 
obtained £500 from the Bishop of Worcester and the city of Coventry, 
depositing with the lenders, as a pledge of repayment, his great Skelton 
collar, garnished with four rubies, four great sapphires, thirty-two great 
pearls, aod fifty-three lesser ones. The hero of incourt never re- 
deemed bis collar, and it was not till the sixth year of his successor that 
it rejoined the royal insignia. Henry Vi. pawned the crown jewels gain 
and again, in order to ra'se money to carry on the contest with bis rival 
of the White Rose. 

The securities given by the crown consisted of privy seals, letters- 
patent, and debentures—so called from the acknowledgment of the debt 
beginoing with the word “ debentur.”’ The Jews used, for the same pur- 
pore, written instruments called chirographs, one-balf of which document 
was kept in the king’s chest; if this counterpart could not be found in 
that repository when the chirograph was presented for payment, the lat- 
ter was nothiog better than waste paper or parchment. But the security 
most commonly employed was that of the tally, the only instrument by 
which the Exchequer acknowledged the receipt of money. The tally 
was @ stick of well-dried, well-seasoned hazel, cut square, aod uniform at 
end and in the shaft. The sum of money which it represented was'cut 
in notches by the cutter, aod written upon two sides of it by the writer 
of tallies, The tally was cleft in the middie with a knife and mallet by 
the chamberlains, each balf having a superscription and « half part of 
the notch or notches. One part, called the tally, was delivered to the 

erson lending the money, other, the ter-tally, being retained 

hen the tally and counter-tally came afterwards to be joined, they 
fitted so exactly that there could be no doubt of their genuineness. 

Henry VJ. was the first monarch who conirived to shift the burden of 
debt from bis owa shoulders to those of his subjects; the authority of par- 
liament being given to the king’s council to make securities for the credi- 
tors of the crown in 1429, 1433, and 1436; and yet in 1450 his majesty 
owed £372,000 more than he knew how to pay. Parliameot again came 
to his aid, and drew upon the purse of the nation for the amount. In the 
twenty-first year of tbe reign of Henry VIII., the Commonr, considering 
that divers of the king’s subjects held securities for great sums of money 
which had been Se in the public service, repaid the advances, and 
released the king from all obligations regarding them. James I., during 
the earlier part of bis reigo, borrowed money at the “ ordinary” interest 
of 10 per cent. ; in 1625 the rate was reduced by act of parliament to 8 

r cent. 

w anciher method of enticigning revenue was by the issue by the Ex- 
cbequer of tallies of pro, resembling the more ancient tallies of profer 
given to the cheriffs, in acknowledgment of the prepayment of the issues 
of their bailiwicks. Wheo parliament assumed the exclusive right of 
taxing the nation, it wade provision, from time to time, for anticipating 
the produce of the taxes, either by allowing discount for their prepay- 
ment, or by borrowing money to be repaid as the revenue accrued. Upon 
the quarrel between Charles I. and the parliament resolving itself into a 
trial by battle, the parliament issued an ordinance, declaring it would be 
an acceptable service if all good subjects would advance, by way of loan, 
sach eums as they would have been assessed under a tonnage and pound- 
age bill, which having passed both Houses, lacked only the royal assent 
to become law ; all such good citizens being rewarded for their patriot- 
ism by a deduction of 15 per cent. being made on their several arsess- 
meuta, Charles, equally distressed for the sinews of war, had recourse 
to the farmers of the customs; not only did be borrow largely from them, 
but he compelied them to become personally bound for loans contracted 
in other quarters. In return, they received a three days’ extension of 
their lease, with power to repay themselves with interest, by ded 
certain sums from the Customs receipts every year. This proved a bit- 
ter bad bargain for the farmers. The parliament of 1640 refused to re- 

the transaction, and handed over the Customs to other parties, 
leaving those who bad put tbeir faith ia Charles without a chance of re- 
imbursing themselves, and at the mercy of the creditors to whom they 
had made themeelves responsible. Sir Paul Pindar and several otbers 
died ia prison ; those who survived until the Restoration, were re-in- 
ee Sa £200,000, in discharge of the 
much amount justly due to them. 

In 1664, a more systematic method of anticipating income was adopted. 
Ia order to supply the king with ready money, all persons willing to lend 
money, or furnish any necessaries to the crown upon credit, received a 
tally by way ofacknowledgment, and were paid 6 per cent. interest per 
annom till the principal was returned. The act authorising this was 
passed, said the Speaker, in the hope that “as the rivers do naturally 
empty themselves into the sea, the veins of (gold and silver in this na- 
tion will plentifully ran iato this ocean, for the maintenance of his ma- 
jesty’s just sovereignty on the seas.” His hope was fulfilled. Wealtby 
people eagerly advanced money to the Exchequer upon the security of 
the supplies voted by parliament, and were gradually repaid as the pro- 
duce of the taxes flowed into the treasury ; but in eight years’ time 
Charles was io such wniary difficulties, that he offered to bestow the 
treasurership apon the discoverer of any way of extrication. Clifford 
was the winner of the prize. His plan had at least the merit of simpli- 
city ; be ehat up the equer, and instead of repaying the money ad- 
vanced upon its ~—— issued cnly the interest due thereon. General 
distrust was the natural consequence ; bankruptcies became the order 
of the day; merebants and traders stood not upon the order of their 

. but went at once, and commerce was brougbt to a stand-atill. 
national creditors were thas defrauded of £1,328,526 ; the interest of 





a | this sum, amounting to £79,711, the king charged upon his hereditary 


revenue. At his death, the payment was After many years’ 
litigation, judgment was pronounced against the crown ; bat an act was 
paseed in 1699, declaring, that in lieu of the crown being chargeable with 
the payment of the 6 per cent., the Exciee should be made answerable tor 
the payment of 3 cent. ved annum upon the sam mentioved ia the 
letters patent, su to being redeemable upon the payment of £664,263. 
The twenty-five years’ interest properly due to the patentees, together 
with their original capital, amounted to £3,428,526, so that they lost no 
less than £2,800,000 by the transaction. The principal of £664,263 still 
forms part of our fanded debt—the only portion of it contracted prior to 
the Revolution, at which time the whole outstanding debt of the erg A 
including some £300,000 arrears of fd due to the army and navy, 

not exceed £384,888 6s, 9d. ordinary annual revenue was 
£1,580,000, and the average expenditure, £1,700,000. 

The _— Revolution inaugurated a new financial era ; with it com- 
menced the system ander which our national debt hes increased from a 
paltry eighty-five thousand pounds to above seven hundred millions. 

be extraordinary military expenditure of the new monarch, necessi- 
tated not only iocreased taxation, bat the raising of large sams upon 
tallies of anticipation ; a means so extravagantly used, that by the end 
of 1696 the amoant due upon outstanding tallies exceeded the fands 
available for their discharge by more than four millions, fell, asa 
matter of course, considerably below par, and to save the national cre- 
dit, their liquidation was provided for by aa act called The First General 
forigage. vious to this, it had become evident that some otber means 
of borrowiag money must be found ; accordicgly, in 1692. government 
was authorised to raise one million on life aud tontine annuities, the 
lenders receiving 10 per cent. per annum for seven years. and afterwards 
7 per cent. on the lives of their nominees, with benefit of survivorship 
till the number was reduced to seven ; or the option of receiving an an- 
nuity for one life at 14 per cent. Two years afterwards, £300,000 was 
raised upon annuities for one, two, and three lives, at 14, 12, and 10 per 
cent. respectively. One million was also raised by lottery upon avoai- 
ties for sixteen years at 14 per ceat. ; and in the same year, the Bank of 
England was incorporated, and the foundation of our funded debt laid, 
by the borrowing from its corporation of £1,200,000 at 8 per cent, with 
£4000 allowed for the expense of the house, making an anouity of 
£100,000 at 8} cent.—an interest redaced from time to time till 
brought down to its present rate of 3 percent. In 1695, the holders of 
eingie l:fe-annuities were allowed, on advancing an additional sum equi- 
valent to four and a half years’ ha-e, to coavert them into an- 
nuities of ninety-six years’ duration ; if the annuitant 


y' 
five years’ purchase, the 





converted into long annuities. 
Spite of these strenuous efforts to place the Gnances in a satisfactory 
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government almost at its wit’e end for money— 
7 the commercial distress 


oc- 
pped silver before new coin bad 
its place. King William, busy in Low Coup- 
was ever crying for more. “If you cannot devise expedients to 
contributions or procure credits,” he writes, “all is lost, aud I 
to the Indies.” A little later, he urges the anticipation of the 
Jand-tax, meeting all objections as to the illegality of the procedure by 
declaring : “ In such extreme necessity, we must not be too scrupulous.” 
Pressed so hardly for that which he knew not how to obtain, the Duke of 
writes bitterly to Ruseell : “ You have left us in the saddest 
condition that ever were in; an army abroad, a fleet and army | 
at home, to maintain, and neither friends nor movey to do.” In these | 
exigent circumstances, Montega, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, came | 
to the rescue. An act for the establiehment of a National Land Bank | 
the Commons, in which Montagu inserted provisions for imposing 
new daties on salt, and borrowing £2,564,000 upon the credit thereof, 
either by tallies of loan and orders of repayment at 7 per ceat., or by 
“ indented bills of credit,” issued by the Exchequer, for any even num- | 
ber of pounds sterling as might be most convenient to those ready to ac- | 
ceptihem. These bills bore interest not exceeding 3d. per diem, and were | 
payable on demand, the Treasury being authorised to cancel the bills as 
'd off, reissue them, or issue new bills in lieu of them, as was deemed 
most convenient. Holders were privileged to commute them for a per- | 
petual annual payment of 7 per cent., redeemable upon the return of the | 
ncipal. The first issue of the Exchequer bills took place on the 14th | 
uly, 1696, and although £1,500,000 was autborised by the act, only 
£159,169 was actually issued ; of which only £59,364 was outstanding 
at the end of the year. In 1697, a fresh issue of Exchequer bills took 
place, to the amount of £1,199,990, bearing interest at £7 12s. per cent. | 
per annum, the greater portion not exceeding £10 in value. } 

Tallies of pro were issued by the authority of parliament for the first | 
time in 1696, for the prtgee of defraying the household expenses of the | 
king and royal family. in 1698, tallies of anticipation were issued to | 

y off a joan of two millions contracted with the newly constituted 

IndiaCompany. Otbers were issued in the following year, to cover 
any deficiencies of ways and means under the Appropriation Act of that 
date. At the conclusion of William's reign, the whole natienal debt, 
which had reached as high as fifteen millions, amounted to £12,552,486, 
of which £3,200,000 was funded. 

In 1707, England was engaged in the War of the Spanish Succession, | 
to meet the expenses of which contest, Exchequer bills were issued for 
£1,500,000. These were payable at the Exchequer for any account, and 
exchangeable for cash at the Bank of es which was paid 4} per 
cent. per annam for cirenlating the bills. No interest was indorsed upon 
them by the Exchequer, that duty devolving upon the Bank. Two years 
afterwards, this issue was cancelled, and commuted into a debt due to the 
Bank of England of £1,775,027 17s. 10}d., with interest at 6 per ceat., 
payable from the house-duties. This is the first instance of the fanding 
of Exchequer bills. A new issue in 1709 were for a time divided iato 
* non-specie bills,” receivable on account of taxes or loans at the Exche- 
quer, and “ specie bills,” re-issued by the Exchequer, and payable on de- 
maod at the Bank ; « distinction abolished in 1711, by making all of 
them payable on demand. Up to ‘this time, no addition had been made 
to the capital of the public debt beyond the amount actually borrowed. 
Towards the end of Anne’s reign, the difficulty of raising money became 
80 great that recoarse was had to obtaining loans by means of lotteries, 
in which every ticket was entitled to a capital equal to the sum ad- 
vanced, and the prize-tickets to a large additional capital, both bearing 
interest at 6 per cent., and repayable in thirty-two years from funds al- 
located for the purpose. In six lottery loans raised between 1711 and 
1714, the amount advanced was £9,000,000; the prizes, £2,723,910— 
making an addition to the capital of public debt of £11,723,910. It was 
in 1711 that the funded debt first exceeded the unfunded, which it did by 
a millica ; on Anne’s death in 1714, they stood respectively at £27,820 321 
and £8,355,139 ; the national liabilities having been trebled in the thir- 
teen years of her reign. 

In 1719, provision was first made for exchanging residuary Exchequer 
bills for new onee. The first monarch of “ Branswick’s royal line” leit 
the debt at £52,523,923 ; an amount nearly doubled in the thirty-four 
years’ reign of his successor. Then came the days when George III. was 
king—the American rebellion, the long death-siraggle with Napoleon, 
with its abrorbing subsidies and usurious loans. In 1815, the uational | 
debt reached its maximam of £861,039,960, having increased during the 
fifty-five years of Father George’s rule at an average rate of thicteen 
anda balf millions per ancam! When he was gathered to bis rest, it 
had been reduced by some six-and-tweaty millions. At the end of George 
IV.’s reiga ia 1830, it had still further declined to £784,803,997 ; the 
Sailor King left it come three millious the worst ; but under our present 
deservedly loved monarch it was Sptealt redaced till it reached its 
minimum point since 1812 —£769,082 549. Wasto the fasuctal year 
1853-54, just before the breaking out of the war with Russia, which left 
ua with the debt increased to £808,108,722, although the anoual charge 
apon it was less by a million than on the smaller debt of 1837. The last 
alternative of kings has proved a monstrously costly alternative to all 
nations, and to none more than our own. For example, we had added to 
our national debt, by the War of tne Spanish Saccessioa, lasting 11 years, 
£22,370.202; hy the wars of Right of Search and Austrian Succession 8 
years, £29.314,632 ; by the Seven Yeara’ War, £60,782, 368; by the 
American War, 8 years, £115,901,732 ; by the Freach War (interrupted 
by Treaty of Amiens), 22 years, £421,375,628 ; by the Russian War, 2 

ears, £39,026,173—or seven wars oaly, exteading over some sixty years | 
_ inercased our obligations by the nice little sum of six huodred aad 
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provided to suppl 











eighty-eight millions, leaving increased taxation out of the question al- 
together. Truly, these “ butcbers’ bills,” calculated from the massive | 
columns of the Biue-book to which we are indebted for the facts hereia | 
stated, are terrible items in our national ledger. 

Since 1856, a redaction of some three millioas has been effected ia the 
total amount of the public debt of Great Britain ; but with the time for 
tarning swords iuto praning-books as tar off as ever, and with the country 
awake to the imperative necessity of being prepared for any coutingency, 
costly defences loom ia no distaut fatare ; and as we may fairly make 
posterity pay its proportion for ty, there is little hope of the Com- 
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the National Debt being able to do much 
in that way for many years to come.—ZJbid. 
———=> 


A DOG-HOME. 


What a wonderful period of the world’s history is this for all homeless 
persons! No matter what yoar calling or condition in life, if you have 
not a home of your own a number of benevoleut persons will start up aod 
form a society for the purpose of providing you with ore. True, you 
will not be presented with an isolated mansion, nor even a semi-detached 
villa, for your own use. You will be required to live ia a collegiate or 
monastic sort of way, either ia a Middle-Age sort of building, or in one 
of a row of neat and contiqntas cottages. The Prince Consort will lay 
the stone of your future dwelling, and you will have a Board to look 
afver you, and there will be a great annnal festivity held about you ac- 
cordingly as you are a homeless governess, or a homeless vintner, or a 
homeless bird-stuffer. The patieat’s only care should be to belong to 
some cate; of destitution ; to stand alone is to be lost. One might, 
however, have expected that haman benevolence would have its limits 
that those limits would be marked somewhere within the regions 
of humanity, as far as mere sentimental interference was concerned. It | 
is, of course, right and proper that humane men should endeavour to | 
stand between the brute creation and the infliction of unnecessary suffer- 
ing. The exertions of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals have been attended with the happiest effect. In this great town 
which we inbabit it is weil-nigh impossible that a horse should in the 
public streets be put to work for which he is manifestly unfit. There 
are thousands of eyes to notice, and thousands of tongues ready to de- 
noance any case in which a horse with a gall beneath bis collar has been 
set to labour. Certainly there is no disincliaation on the part of the 
London magistrates to enforce the penalties of the Ast which may be 
described as the Magna Charta of the brute creation. Not so many 
years since you might have seen a hulking fellow in a little cart drawao 
by two dogs driving furiously about the streets of London, although the 
wretched animals were never inteoded by nature for this class of labour. 
Of this form of tortare too there is an end. Every now and then in the 
reports of our Police Courts there is mention of a parcel of wretches who 
skin cats alive for the sake of their skins. When they are detected they 
are punished, and in suffici Whatever may be our chort- 
comings as a nation in otber :,espects we have little to blame ourselves 
with as far as animals are concerned. England is the first, perbaps even 
now the only nation, ia which the rights of animals wre recognised—and 
we meau more by the term than the right of animals to imma- 
nity from unecessary suff riog and wrong. 
So far all is well ; but from the sublime to the ridiculous—from the 
reasonable inspirations of humanity to the fantastic exhibitions of ridi- 
eulous hi there is but a single step. It is perfeotly 














right 


ject—it appears to us that of all classes in this 
are aboat the last who should go on a professional excursion to a foreign 
capital. Ot course, every piece of friendly intercourse tends to “ maia- 


that the Legislature should bave distinctly forbidden that dogs should 
be used as beasts of draught, bat when we hear of » “Home fer ¥ 
we venture to doubt if the originators and supporters of such an Ro i 
tion have not taken leave of their sober senses. The thing, however, 
exists, and our only wonder must be that the Secretary to Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals should have consented to re- 
ceive subscriptions for such a purpose. The programme of this new So- 
ciety amounts to this :—There is a lady residing at Islington whose zeal 


we will ventare to say outruns her discretion, who ia her walks aren 
the streets of London has noticed many dogs in a most emaciated condi- 


| tion ; nay, it is to be feared that many dre dying from starvation. “The 


aggregate amount of suffering among these faithfal creatures through- 
out Locdon mast be very dreadful indeed!” The remedy suggested for 
this manifest and deplorable evil is the establishment of a “ Dog-Home,” 
or “Home for Dogs.”” A Home for Dogs, with its male side and female 
side, no doubt, for is it not founded by a Lady of Islington? Any “ valua- 
ble” dog found and brought to this “ Home” will be restored to its owner. 
A “dog of that description,” not owned, will after a reasonable time be 
sold, and the proceeds of the tale will be applied towards the support of 
the Home. Here, again, the old aristocratic land-marks are recognized. 
The Kiog Charlies owns an enchanted life—the turnspit or mongrel may 
be turned into sausagemeat without « tear over its untimely grave from 
our Lady of Islington. The gross partiality of this provision apart, is 
it not wonderful that any one with @ small experience of London life 
shoald propose such a scheme as the establishment of a refuge for lost 
valuable dogs? Why not a “ Home” for £5 notes dropped in the streets? 
Why not an office for the reception of valuable d its without rit 
or guarantee? 

A“ valuable’’ dog is worth something which varies between £1 and £20, 
Now, this sum of morey does not commonly ran upon four legs about 
the streets of London for any considerable time without attention. The 
difficulty is to keep the “ valuable’ dogs—not to fiad a home for those 
which may have gone astray. There are plenty of gentlemen lounging 
about the streets of London, with long coats and keen wits, who will take 
ample care that no“ valuable’ dog shall undergo any kind of canine 
suffering. Such an animal is the great nugget of the London streets. 
He is met with occasionally in the shape of mere flotsam and jetsam, but 
in ordinary cases he is the subject of a long series of monucevres from the 
London dog-stealers. A valuable dog, indeed, found in a state of emacia- 
tion! You would as soon find a goose suffering from atropby at Stras- 
barg, or a lean bullock in Baker-street about Christmas time. 

It it were possible to conceive that such an institution as this “ Home 
for Dogs” could ever find place among the charitable arrangements of 
this metropolis, what a wonderful concourse of dogstealers—men ia vel- 
—- shooting jackets with immense pockets—would surround the 
place! 
inside! The Aabilat of every “ valuable” dog in London is carefully 
noted down in the Dogstealer’s Manual, and these interesting animals are 
the objects of the most subtle schemes and contrivances to eeduce them 
from their allegiance to the old dowagers and bachelors who seem to live 
for no other purpose than to protect them. One is therefore struck with 
the exceeding superfluity of this new institution. It, iudeed the “‘ Lady 
of Islington” would have been pleased to take under ber generous pro- 
tection all the dogs who were of no value whatever, all the wretched 
creatures whom one does see about the streets of London, with gaunt 
forms and transparent ribs, ill-natured people might have said that she 
was but perpetuating a nuisance ; but still the unfortunate would have 
been relieved. It is, indeed, mentioned that starving dogs will be received; 
bat this comes limping in at the heels of the programme, 
as it were rather for acquittal of conscience than with the visionary 
that any idle and well disposed persons may be found willing to act upon 
it. The list of subscribers—not a very long one—is a curiosity in iteelf. 
As might be supposed, most of the subscribers are ladies. Among them, 
figures prominently a certain “ Billy,” no doubt a descendant of the fam- 
ous dog of that name who was so great at rats. “ Rats!” Are there no 
rats at Islington? Why esbould there not be a home for rate? The 
great and unmerited sufferings of those interesting members of the brute 
creation have not yet attracted the notice they deserve.—London Times. 


-— 
PROJECT FOR A VOLUNTEER INVASION OF PARIS. 


At last we are promised a “ Volunteer movement” with a vengeance. 
Under the guidance of an excursionist of the touting persuasion our 
emart young Riflemen are to be “ moved” to Paris. That, and nothing 
less, is the project of Mr. J. Klotz Rowsell, who, we are tolg, is organiz- 
ing his expedition with great activity and manifold progaostics of euc- 
cese. He has communicated with the Emperor of the French and with 
the Emperor’s Secretary, with the Commander-in-Chief of the British 
Army, aod with aes oy aie oy with hey ry rail- 
way com es, with every , apparently, except t aateera 
Wasaee wren all sides, it is Re ceocsomec  ctdoneer awe approval 
have reached him, so that nothing now remains except for Volunteers 
to take their tickets and depart in the largest possible numbers to Paris 
for that “ brilliant reception which doubtless awaits them.” Such is the 
project now announced, and on which, as will be seen, Lord Bury offers 
a few remarks in our impression of this morning. 

We have not the least doubt that any number of Englishmen, Volan- 
teers or others, would, if they proceeded to the capital of France, meet 
with a polite and amicable reception. We are equally convinced that 
tbe more Frenchmer and Englishmen see of each other the better, and 
that if anything will make us firmer friends it is a closer acquaintance. 
Excursions, therefore, are goud things also; bat why excarsionists should 
travel in the capacity of Volunteers is a question which has not beeo 
resolved. Lord Bury argues with some reason that the two cl aracters 
ought rather to be di jated thao bined, and that if avy of our 
Rifiemen have « fancy for enjoying the last days of autumn on the Boule- 
vards they had better make a point of leaving their kaickerbockers at 
home. We are much of this opinion. We do not think that a body of 
“ representatives” of some 1,500 Rifle corps, disarmed, ill-matched, and 
miscellaneously attired, would form a very handsome specimen of our 
new army for foreign exhibition. We do not think our Volunteers are 
by any means the class of people who most need introduction to foreign 
eights, for many of them have travelled already and been to Paris long 
ago. Above all, we do not understand the object of the expedition, nor 
the particular “ mission” of Mr. Klotz Rowsell io the matter. 

Perhaps, however, it is « kind of family tradition. Some years ago 
there was a Mr. Klooiz, who insisted, not merely that all Volunteers, 
bat that all mankind should go ap to Paris by means of representatives, 
and who did Seng | appear with his motley following before the autho- 
tities of the day. To him, also, the raid authorities accorded a “ most 
brilliant reception.” To be sure. a cut off bis head in the end, but for 
a few weeks there was nobody more in favour with the Parisians than 
the grand fraternizer Anacharsis Klootz Thatis a precedent, no doubt ; 
bat then times are changed. This is not an age in which theories of sud- 
den perfectibility a much credit, or in which any great interna- 
tional barriers remain tobe broken down. Seventy years ago the French 
were strikiog out new lights for the use of all tbe werld, and anticipat- 
ing, though with a terrible amount of delusion, an era of universal 
peace. It isnot quite the same now ; and, indeed, we think we may say 
that, except perbaps in Venetia, there is no country where all that per- 
tains to war may be contemplated on a larger or more effective scale 
than in France. 

Seriously, however—if there is to be serious ing 
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on such a sub- 
ingdom the Volunteers 


tain friendly relations,’ but the doctrine applies to Volunteers only in 
the same way that it applies to mechanics, tradesmen, and artisans in 
their respective callings. Aoy man, and any body of men, would be the 
better for a trip to Paris, for Paris is a most enjoyable city ; but any 
body of men could make that trip more conveniently, and in better taste, 
than our Volunteers. If they weat on such an expedition, it must be 
without their arms, but in their uinforms; so that they would look, as 
Lord Bary suggests, “like prisoners of war.’ Again, as Volunteers are 
not amenable to discipline, and ss no org these “ represea- 
tative” Riflemea would be possible, the resalt would be that least ad- 
mirable of all spectacles—a military mob. Ia short, an excursion party 
of Volunteers proceeding to Paris must necersarily leave behind them 


their arms, their order, and their discipline. They would take with them 


simply their tunics and leggings, amd these under the circumstances, 
would show to such very little advantage that it would surely be best to 
leave them behind too, and drop the Volanteer character altogether. 
These are days of excursions, certainly, and of speculations too ; but 
there is a limit to all things. it was rather exceeded in the case of the 
Orpbéonistes, who had petter almost have been left to draw upon their 
imaginations for ideas of London thaw bave been confronted with the 
discomforts which they found. These visitors, however, really had a 
“ mission.” They came with their t arms to perform their Proper 
exercise, aod itted themselves of the charge with great satisfaction 
to us and credit to themselves. So also when the Band of the Guides 


| 


What blandishmeats would they not use to the Canine Clubbists | 


As the 
hope | Eoglich readers, 


came, they came with all theit equipmenta, and stood forth for their 
regular array. But what is the end of selecting balf-a-dozea Volunteers 
from each Rifle corps, and despatching the heterogeaeous crowd to Paris 
without apy of the arms which a Rifleman carries, and for none of 
ibe Gerpene which a Rifleman keeps in view? Is it a graud stroke of 
the Peace party, a sly thrast at the Volunteers themselves? Are they 
to be taken to foreign capitals to eee how impossible it is that we should 
ever have enemies, so that they may afterwards return and teach their 
comrades what fools they have all been for becoming what they are? 

If this is the idea at the bottom of the “ movement,” it is about as bad 
in taste as it is absurd in purpose. We have no need to be weaned from 
thoughts of war. There is not a single party in this couatry which has 
the slightest disposition to break the peace. We feel strongly on political 
questions, but we think war one of the greatest of all evils. Our arma- 
ments are for defensive purposes alone, and they were justified by the 
aspect of affairs, That justitication cannot be now destroyed. That the 
natural attributes of the French character would be displayed in a cor- 
dial and polite reception of English visitors we do not doubt. Members 
of the Scottish Brigade, or the “ Devil’s Own’ would be received in 
Paris, beyond all question, with unquulified civility. So would Zouaves 
of the Guard be received if they came to London ; but such proceedings 
leave our national obligations just where they stood before. Until war 
goes out of fashion we must be permanently safe against attack. It has 
not yet gone out of fasoion ; indeed, notwithstanding all we hoped and 
pee in 1851, it is more in fashion now than at any time during the 

t forty years, while so insufficient had our national defences become 
that it was nothing short of a distinct conviction of iasecurity whieh 
turned us all into Volunteers, We are for peace still, and we think we 
have gone the best way to preserve it. Certainly it wil! never be broken 
with our goodwill. But it would be a strange piece of puerility if our 
Volunteers were to send depaties abroad with the view of discovering 
= after all, is impossible, and that all their labour has been folly. 





reer 
MUTINY IN THE DUTCH E. I. ARMY. 


Recollections of the late fearful mutiny in our own East Indian pos- 
sessions give a deep interest to the particulars here set before the reader. 

European supremacy in the East seems to be undergoing a series of 
severe trials. The last week has shown that the Government of British 
India is not the only Power in this part of the world which has leant 
on a broken reed. That you readers may rightly understand the nature 
of the matioy which is causing so much alarm to the European popula- 
| tion of this archipelago, I must first say a word with reference to the con- 
stitution of the army by which Holland bas hitherto retained its supre- 











macy. 
| The Dutch Government does not permit the same freedom of inquiry 
and criticiem as is allowed in British colonies, hence it is not easy to form 
a correct estimate of the military ‘orce in these islands. It consists 
nominally of about 20,000 men, of wom probably less than one-third are 
Europeans. It may be doubted wheiher Europe ever before sent into the 
East an army so thoroughly demoralized. The Datchmen belonging to 
these forces are well enough, but they do not form more than one-fourth 
even of the Euronean troops, the remainder being drxwa from the dregs 
of every army in Europe. These mercenaries have frequently shown 
symptoms of disaffection, which, however, caused no anxiety to Govern- 
ment, as it was evident that no attempt at a mutiny could be successful 
if unaccompanied by an insurrection on the part of the natives. 
hy of the Datch East Indies is not very well known to 
I vy bm that the rag towas in Java are Bata- 
via, Samarang, and rabaya, all lying on the north coast of the 
island, and strongly garrisoned. Tue mutiny bas hitherto been confined 
to g and Sourabayea. At the former place it was discovered by 
a Datch sergeant, who ascertained on the evening of the 16th inst. that 
a simultaneous rising of all the mercenaries was to take place next 
morning. He communicated the intelligence to his commanding officer, 
who immediately ordered that the native troops should with all secrecy 
get under arms. It so happens that these onoupy the ground floor of the 
troops being located above them. The 
ordered to fire 


y 
Speedy 
stice was executed on the riugleaders, upwards of thirty having been 
What Government wil! do with the rest remains yet to be seen. 
The most serious danger which has threatened this colony for the last 
half ceatury has thas far been averted almost without bloodshed, and no 
small credit is dae to the Dutch officers who have brought the affair to 
so speedy « termination. 
A singular adventure happened to a gentleman of Samarang, who was 
riding bome from his club on the evening of the outbreak. His horse 


started at the firiog,,and bore him at full gallop along the narrow street 
which ia overioatasl by the windows of the barracks. Every musket was 
levelled at bim b; 


the matioeers, who mistook him for an official carry- 
ing despatchus. His horse fell, pierced by more than twenty bullets, and 
the rider, stunned by the fall, was also taken for dead. On recovering, 
however, from the shock, be was found to have escaped without a 


wound. 

It would that the outbreak at Samarang was the result of a 
deep and stlcmenes plan, for intelligence has been reeeived that on the 
same day a oe attempt was made to set fire to the magazine at 
Sourabays. Governor-G 1 bas declared all the fortresses and 

in a state of siege. 


There is not much probability of the mutiny coming to a head in Ba- 
tavia. A iacge prepeenes of the troops, including all the Artillery, are 
Datch proper the National Guard is nearly 1,000 strong. A very 
strong force also is be found in the Roads, where there are some 
2,000 or 3,000 sailors, who could be brought on shore and armed on any 


emergency. 

The pe probably expected the natives to revolt along with them ; 
bat in this hope they have been disappointed, and there seems at nt 
to be no _— for oy or oe = we oe oe 
supremac. the at all popular w! people ava; te 
the moe. dy but their present rulers have adopted two very hay or 
measures for keeping them in order. They have taken the native obiefs 
into their pay, and they have made it illegal for any native to possess 
firearms. Daring the mutioy in British lodia the utmost efforts were 
made by the Mabomedan priesthood to raise a rebellion throughout 
Java, but they could not succeed. The disaffected among the natives at 
Jarge bad not the means to create a revolt, and the native army was not, 
like that of Bengal, organised into entire native regiments, but was 80 
mixed up with eo as to be completely overawed by the latter. 
The consequences would doubtless have been far more serious if those 
efforts to create @ revolt among the natives had occurred simultaneously 
with the present mutiny. 

The question has often been asked, “ Why were not the foreign — 
which our couatry enlisted during the Crimean war sent out to India?” 
To this inquiry the present matiny in the Dutch East Indian army affords 
a very siguificant answer. Not a few of the present mutingers belonged 
to our German 





Holiand will now bave to work out on a smaller scale that Indian- 
army which has cost so much aaxiety to our own 
She will fiad it necessary to a little more of ibe revenue she draws 
from her fine Indian dependencies in their defence. She will find that 
European soldiers cannot be got to live in the tropics for a penny 
a-day, aod that some provision also must be made for the moral and in- 
tellectaal caltare of an army which is to maiotain the supremacy of 
3,000,000 men over 11,000,000.—Letler from Batavia, August 
. 


——_— 
CLOUDS OVER THE EUROPEAN CONTINENT. 


**** The civilized world is puzzled y the ohare * — _ 
French Emperor with regard to the progress of events ia [taly. m- 
. io heoeeee so thoroughly rooted in the public mind that Louis 
apoleon foresees everything, directs everything, decrees everything, 
that what in any other man would be regarded as proof of impoteace and 
vacillation in him, excites only perplexity and uneasy impatience to see 
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for that 


are not protect the Pope in the possession of bis entire domain 
would expose him to the intense and active hatred of nine-tenths of the 
Italians, aud of the party of Progress geoerally. He dare not side openly 
with Victor Emmanuel and a united, independent Italy; for thatwould 
place him in still more open antagonism with the Church and with the 
other t European detpotiame, So he rides uneasily at anchor, be- 
cause he knows not whither to set eail—and dares not launch boldly forth 
upon seas of unknown breadth and of certain peril. * * * 

The present complications cannot last. Victor Emmanuel’s recent vase 
acquisitions are bat frostwork, while the proper capital of bis kingdom 
remains in the bands of bis most embittered enemies. Evidently, be must 
have all Italy or he cannot bope to retain three fourths of it, Louis 

leoa cannot abide the existing condition, which steadily alienates 
embitters millions on millions of bie subjects, and is palpably dimin- 
ishing his power aud lowering bis prestige in Earope. Finally, the 
Austrain Kaiser cannot endure it, for his hold on Venetia and the Quad- | 
rilateral is but frail, while the cost of his inevitable armaments is con- | 
stantly pluogiog bim deeper and deeper down the abyss of bankruptcy. 
There must be a fresh resetilement of the conceded rights of Nations and 





of dynasties ; and bow that is to be made without first fighting, we cannot | pointing out, in an article exclusively devoted to this castigation, how 


perceive. Austria ought to sell Venetia to Victor Emmanuel ; but she 
seldom consults the dictates of policy when they conflict with those of 
pride. The Pope ought to coufioe bis attention to bis spiritual duties, 


and let the Italians have a government of their own choice ; bat who | now seeks to remedy the fault 
believes that be will? Ozar Alexander wacts a revision of the humiliating | ralism in the other.” Nor is this the end of it, The Opposition will find 


Treaty of Paris. whereby Russia was crowded back from the Danube and 
compelled to disarm on the Black Sea; and, if he be but patient, he 
will not bave to wait long for bis opportunity. The Ottoman Empire 
is in the very last stages of decrepitude and dissolution : Western Earope 
can keep the mockery of life in it but a little longer. On all hands, the 
portents of commotion and change are unmistakable; and we shall be 
disappointed if the year about to open does not witness great and san- 
guinary convulsions. —N. Y. Tribune. 





SAINT ANDREW'S SOCIETY. 


H® ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL OF THE “SAINT ANDREW'S SOCIETY OF 

THR STATE OF NEW YORK" will be celebrated on Friday, the 30th Nov mber in 

stant. The members will dine together at the St. Nicholas Hotel, at six o'clock, and they 

are requested to assemble at five o'clock, for the transaction of particular business ; as a 
Less 


motion for s proposed amendment of the Uonstitution, which affects the useful of the Bo- 
oe, So thea be acted upon. 
following gentlemen were elected at the prep y meeting on the sth 





instant -— 
Alexander McKenzie, 19 Murray Bireet. Allan Hay, 24 Broad Street. 
William Paton, 441 Broadway. Robert B. Campbell, 6 Hanover Street, 
George Cruickshank, 52 Geder Street. James Fraser, ¥2 Cliff Street. 

Persons interested in the Society or its associations, and wishing to ui 
trymen in celebrating the day, can procure tickets of any of the manag 


ROBERT DINWIDDIE, Secretary. 
CINDERELLA. 
Painted by J. VAN LERIUS, of the Royal Academy of Fine Arts, Antwerp, 
18 NOW ON EXHIBITION AT 
SCHAUS’ GALLERY, No. 629 Broadway. 
Admission 25 cents, Open from 9 A.M. to sundown. 


INSTITUTE OF FINE ARTS, 
No. 625 Broadway. 
DUSSELDORF GALLERY AND JARVES COLLECTION 
of Old Masters of the Iallan School. 
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ADAM AND EVE. 
THR TEMPTATION AND THE EXPULSION, 
PAINTED IN 1857, BY DUBUFE, 
On Exhibition 
GOUPIL’S, 
772 Broadway, Cor. Ninth St. 


At 
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EMBER 24, 1860. 
The King of Italy Enters Naples. 

Another significant step towarda the formation of a powerful and well- 
knit Italian stete was taken on the morning of the 7th inst, when Victor 
Emmanuel, with Garibaldi at his side, rode into the city of Naples, pro- 
ceeding first to the Cathedral to return thanks, aid thence to the Royal 
Palace to be installed. The spectacle mast have been a grand one, and 
suggestive of many a contrast with the past and many a hope for the 
future, albeit open enemies and false friends may bave gnashed their 
teeth in rage or bitterness of spirit, on finding that their opposition and 
machinations bave only contributed to this end. All we know at pre- 
sent is that fighting, praying, aad feasting, followed each other succes- 
sively in the order set dowo. The date of the triumph is as given 
already ; and it was on the Srd inst. that the Piedmontese army 
crossed the Garigliano, and totally defeated the Royalist troops, 
putting in fact a fuishing touch to the rule of that Bourbon dynasty, 
which bas been, for many eges and in various forms, the cure of the 
Italian peainsula. So complete appears to have been the discomfiture 
of King Francis’s force, that the Sardinian General Sonnaz subsequently 
occupied Mola di Gaeta, and evea took up positions above the town of 
Gaeta itself. One account asserts farther that the Royalists encamped 
before their master’s last stronghold had already made overtures for ca- 
pitalation, a large body also having escaped Northwards into the Papal 
territories beyoud Terracina, and there laid down their arms, We may 
therefore expect to leara before the lapse of mauy hours—for we write 
with nothing later than London news of the 9th inst. before us, brought 
piecemeal by sundry arrivals—that the dethroned and kingdomless Mo- 
narch has embarked for the coast of Spain or for Trieste ; and eo the cur- 
tain will fall on snother act of the great Italian d:ama. 

In the very brief account of the late action that has found its way to 
the public ear, one item deserves passing notice. The Sardinian fleet— 
as well it might—lent its aid to the Sardinian troops on shore, and 
poured io a flauk fire upon the Royalists. This time, there was no iater- 
ference ou the part of the French Admiral, whose conduct on a former 
cccasion remains unexplaiacd, and is to be added jto the oumberless in 
stances of vacillating aud ou, the part of the Em- 
peror of the French. So far, we believe, the Paris papers have not been 
authorised to deny, warlddle, or justify the strange occu Louis 
Napoleon, it is true, takes pleasure in ecaigmas ; bat it is becoming more 
and more obvious that he, who weaves an interminable series of plots, rans 
the risk of becoming, some day, entangled in bis own toile. The 
“situation” ia Rome and Venetia, the chances of this or that course 
being adopted at Vienna or Paris, the prospects cf war or peace, an alli- 
ance bere aud a rupture there, «till shift about from day to day. In 
what degree this coufusion and uncertainty are owing to the force of cir- 
cumstances—how much they are magnified by unscrupulous stock. job- 
bers aod smart writers for the press, the man of the world may set bim- 
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self to determiae. It would be a very pretty study, and one that never 
need fail ; for you may rest well assured that, in these very stirring 
times, the most faithful daguerreotype of the political world of to-day is 
nearly certain to be a caricatare of to-morrow’s. 

And as with events, so also occasionally with persons. It was only 
last week that we commented upon Lord John Russell’s veering round 
in bis views of the Italian present and future—his transformation, from 
a gratuitous ecolder of Victor Emmanuel, into an equally gratuitous 
sympatbiser and supporter. Net having Lord Joha’s consistency in our 
keeping, and cariog in short very much more for the success of the Italian 
cause than for the particular attitude assumed by our Foreiga Minister 
while be looks on, we ventured to express our congratulations oa the 
change. Not eo the London Times, viewing every thing through a party 
or a personal medium. That jouraal, with all its wonted bitterness, 
reads the unbappy one a terrible lecture on his iadiscretion in both cases, 


public jadgment have been so hard upon him, had not his vanity and 
self-confidence led him to promise more than be or any other sea-captain 
could have performed. Matters of history also are his endless equabbles 
with the Admiralty and the Government, and the many ways ia which 
the quarrelsome and overbearing disposition of his family was exempli- 
fied to the full ia himself. Like Lord Dundonald, to whom however he 
was greatly inferior in scientific attainments aud mental calibre, Sir 
Charles was a radical in politics. But why shoald we go over the 
ground eo ably travelled elsewhere? His life aod character are deli- 
neated with singular ability, in an article on our eighth page. 


Mr. Lindsay's Farewell. 

On Wednesday, Mr. Lindsay, M. P., brought his visit to this Continent 
toa close, and sailed for Liverpool aboard the good steamship Persia, 
having on the previous day formally taken leave of his very courteous 
friends of the New York Chamber of Commerce. At this farewell meet- 
ing he repeated and recapitulated his various plans and views, ia respect 
to the amendment of the legal and conventional maritime relations 
existing between the United States and Great Britain. He sketched also 
his tour through the States and Canada, aod described his conferences 
with mercantile bodies in various places, not forgetting to drop an occa- 
sional bint as to the fi ble i he had made. He further ia- 
formed his auditors that he was ‘‘ astonished” at the ready access afforded 
him to the ear of their Chief Magistrate—and well may any man won- 
der at the ease with which official head-qaarters may here be reached, 
who has had the smallest experience of vain efforts in a corresponding 
direction, anywhere about the purlieas of Downiog Street. Bat Mr. 
Lindsay was not the only person “ astonished ;” he bimself, in tarn, 
“ astonished ” the President by the tale of commercial absurdities that 
he unrolled ; and we really trast that some good may ensue from this 
double surprise. President Bachanan, according to Mr. Lindsay’s ac- 
count, is, with the Cabinet, “ now engaged ia ideriog subjects of the 
deepest interest to the commerce of America and Great Britain ;” while 
Mr. Lindsay bimself “ hoped that when he makes bis views well known 
in England, people there would be better able to understand 
Awerica and her citizens than they do at present.” We quote from the 
N. Y. Herald, which bas taken our countryman aud his mission under its 
patronising wiog, as might have been expected, seeing that originally it 
lifted up its voice against him. There is, however, a mutual bond of in- 
terest between the jouraal and the gentleman in question. They have, 
each of them, a bone to pick with the London Times, which has wisely 
discriminated between the useful and the pretentious part of Mr. Lind- 
say’s “ mission,” and bas at lengtb,with equal wisdom, discovered how 
little of American worth and respeciability is typified by the Herald. 
We wonder not therefore that Mr. Lindsay expressed his desire 
to have the W. Y. Herald represent his views as fully as possi- 
ble,” and that “he also said that on bis return he would show the 
falsity of the stapid, malicious, and scholastic (sic) articles of the London 
Times in reference to the affairs of this great country.” And eo the 
Thanderer may be prepared for a broadside. We only wieh that it were 
to be delivered by some one carrying heavier metal than the M. P. for 
Sunderland, and primed with a better charge than can be picked up 
during two montbe’ scamper through an inexhaustible field for observa- 
tion. For it may be eaid of the intricate and complicated fnstitutions of 
this country, as it has been said a hundred times of Rome and its sights 
—stay a week among them, and you thiok you have them all at yoar 
finger-ends ; stay a year, and you comprehend that you have seen nothing. 

Bat let us not be led off from the Chamber of Commerce, and the iafor- 
mation there given on Tuesday last. We are unaffectedly glad to hear 
that Mr. Lindsay did receive at Washington prompt attention from Ge- 
neral Cass and Mr. Cobb, as well as from the President, and that Lord 
Lyons evinced no nervousness as to being superseded in bis own fanc- 
tions. It is pleasant to know that the various improvements in interna- 
tional maritime law—so often named and referred to, and kept apart 
from matters of high state policy—have now been put into tangible writ- 
ten shape by Mr. Lindeay, for the consideration of the authorities at 
Washington. And though that government, unlike our own, does not 
directly originate legislative measares, and though the ensuing short ees- 
sion of Congress will afford little opportunity for business of such 
comparatively small importance, it is well to have the wedge sbaped for 
entry. It would be wise to snatch at any chance, and to effect the 
changes that are considered desirable on both sides, without waitiog an- 
til there shall be entire agreement on subjects that are obviously many- 
sided. Lord Lyons could easily negotiate a Treaty embodying all 
that is now practicable. Mr. Lindsay began by aiming too bigh; yet 
he soon learned to lower his tone. If he be wise and stick to his last 
when he reaches home, he may be instramental in bringing about a cer- 
tain amount of public benefit. If he seek to play the Ambassador, he 
will be ridiculed and effect nothing. 


Mexico. 

If any one is impatient in respect to the regeneratioa of Italy, let bim 
turn once in a while to the reports from Mexico published from time to 
time in the daily journals. He will see that they are but a repetition, 
day by day, of the same atrocious story—the same pillaging, extortion, 
fighting, intriguing—one leader beaten out, and replaced by another 
worse than bimeelf. The state of the country ie indeed so tad aad so re- 
palsive, that foreign governments would almost be justified in abandon- 
ing it to its fate, or in methodising some scheme for joint occupation. 

The latest intelligence, under date of the 3rd inst., states that Guada- 
lajara was captared by the Liberals on the 23rd alt., alter a furious 
assault, and that Miramon had left the Capital, abandoning the Presiden- 
tial Chair to General Robles. Our correspondent, for whose letter we 
regret that we have not room, gives an amasing accouat of Miramon’s 
negociation with Robles, and of the manner in which he squeezed an im- 
mense sum from him under pretext of paying his troops. Bat one wea- 
ries of such unvaried fraud and cruelty, as make the staple of each suc- 
met lope an ma» tii onan SMe eee pete 
pire, and thinking therefore that bis education cannot be deemed com- | Rote all enue as thankless daties to fi 
| plete for several years to come, we hope he will be allowed time to com- | eee 
| plete it, ere he’be hampered with a domestic establishment. Prince Albert Aan om 
Edward, only entered bis twentieth year a few weeks since ; this fair | FR ustc. 

; Princess Ida her eighteenth. We really do hope, ia respect to this ilius- | Panics and crises cannot head off the enterprise of those who cater for the 
| trious pair, that this report is very prematare indeed. ' amusement of New York. Elsewhere it is recorded how, in one branch of the 
| | Fine Arts, the most lavish preparation bas been made for us. Here we note 
| with pleasure that the indefatigable Mr. Ullmann again enters the operatic 
Truly hes it been remarked that the old British ball-dogs of the great | **l4, snd begins a new season on Monday next. 

war days are rapidly passing off from the scene. Sir Charles Napier | — gees ae ining at, a Juive are gigantic. A 
has quickly followed bis feilow seaman and kindred spirit, Lord Dun- a = wes weig “= en an } ow promises ; and our 
donald ; and both have left memories bebind them which qu lieatinl atc iiweeasemenen “Ts ean ae 
will not soon forget. The exploits of either may be read as romantic S . nee 

tales, so imbued were they both with puguacity, so reckless of them- on” esilynhisrmetiless ~‘/. Ge Aieehe Son.ce eee 
selves, so keen to get atan enemy. By land or water, it was always{ ast Saturday night, the Philharmonic Society of Brooklyn gave its first 
“ Ready, aye Ready,” that bappy motio of the Napiers. Io his youth of the season. The reprehensible practice of selling tickets after the 
the Admiral, jast gone to bis grave, served as s volunteer with the sr epee nage eaten It is te npr 


army, and was wounded at Busaco; in his mature age he led the 
land assaults upon Acre and Sidon, What he did, and what be he ernechadoe ma aan eee 


failed to do, ia the Baltio in 1854, is matter of history ; nor would The programme on Satarday was good, though lighter ia its character than 


the noble Lord bas essayed to cover up bis first error by a second 
one still greater—that “baviog gone too far in one direction, he 
by an impotent demonstration of Libe- 


| herein a whole basket-full of nuts to crack ; and if Mr. Disraeli does not pro- 
| fit by them, be will bave lost all bis cunning. For our own part 
| though, looking back calmly to these despatches, aud considering the 
| date of them, one wrilten on the 3lst of August and the other on the 
27th of October, we must confess that the maaoner of the former is more 
objectionable than its latent intention, and that the latter is not ill-timed. 
Three months ago, the enthusiasm and recklessness of the Italians were 
not unlikely to pluoge them into an immediate conflict with Aastria, 
which must have resulted in their defeat and in the loss of 
all their newly scquired liberties, seeing that France would 
probably have kept aloof. Against this fatal tendency of the 
day, Lord John protested in August. The tura was served; bat in Oc- 
| tober the clouds were threatening in the North; the conference at War- 
| saw might strengthen the Austrian determination ; and thus we presume, 
| our Foreign Minister thought it expedient to change totally the tenour of 
| bis counsels, and urge on the process of annexation and consolidation ia 
Italy. Sach perbaps will be the line of defence adopted, even if 
the real motive for the change be, as the Times suggests, a con- 
| sciousness of having gone asiray and a desire to be righted in the public 
|eye. A speech at the Lord Mayor’s Dioner, on the 9th inst., may per- 
| haps have cleared up the little mystery. 
When order is re-established in Naples, the ‘ast Bourbon having de- 
| parted, and regular arrangements shall have been made for administer- 
‘ing the government in the name of Victor Emmanuel, the “ Roman 
question” will assume more importance than ever. At present it is 
/more than ever pregnant with doubts and difficulties and anomalies. 
Here, too, the double-dealing of Louis Napoleon is becoming apparent, 
and the consequent vexation of his own people crops out in spite of 
censorship. It would take too much space to detail the particulars, bat 
| it is pretty well established, that the Emperor caused an intimation to be 
|eonveyed to Lamoriciére that his own troops would assist the Papal 
| troops in beating off both Piedmontese and Garibaldians, while at the 
_ Same time he urged Cialdini to attack and dispose of Lemoriciére before 
such intimation could be made available. In the French general, 
the Emperor imagined a personal enemy, whom he desired to bumiliate 
or crush. Events, however, will not always be controulled. Paris is 
mortified at the defeat of any Frenchman, and the engineer who manages 
so many wheels within wheels has again overshot bis mark. The recent 
extension of French garrisons to towns remote from Rome fills the mea- 
sure of all these by-plots, We trast that Louis Napoleon may at length 
grow tired of bis losing game in Italy. Is the Patrie directed to lead the 
public in another direction? On the 3rd inst. that journal strongly in- 
sists upon France taking up a more definite position in Syria. 


Téuching Young Princes and Princesses. 

Neptene aad (Eolus bave not been lavish of their favours to the youn 

| heir of Britawnia. He sailed from Portland, Maine, on the "evening{of 
| October 20, and bad not reached Plymouth on the morning of the 9th 
inst., after being nineteen and a half days at sea. As, however, Easterly 
winds have been generally prevalent in the Atlantic—a sailing packet 
having come across in fifteen days—and it was the intention of Commo- 
dore Seymour, in the Hero, to make the passage under canvas, there is 
not the least reason in the world for surprise or uneasiness. As for the 
two vessels, seen on the night of the 8th inst. passing Pill, off Port- 
land,” and supposed to be the Hero and Ariadne, we doubt it much, be- 
cause the royal squadron was bound to Plymouth, and the Bill of Port- 
land is to the Eastward, not to the Westward, of that naval station. 
After a long voyage, the nearest port is the most desirable, and a change 
of parpose is therefore improbable. 

The Zuryalus, from the Cape of good Hope, in which Prince Alfred is 
a midebipman, reached Plymouth oa the morning of the 9th. We must 
still regret, in his case, that a royal, rather than a naval, training ap- 
pears to have been the object sought and obtained. This is a mistake. 

And now for a word on the delicate subject of marriages. The Times 
confirms the reported engagement between the Princess Alice and Prince 
Louis of Herse-Darmstadt, by “believing” oracularly “that the an- 
nouncement is at least premature.” Is it not thas, that similar “con- 
tradictions” are interpreted? 

Newspapers have also fitted the Prince of Wales with a bride. notwith- 
standing Mr. Punch’s suggestion that an American cousin might be better 
than a cousin German. We know not however with what degree of truth 
it is reported that the only daughter of the reigning Grand Dukeof Saxe- 
Meiningea is exalted to this high destiny. If the frantic efforts made by 
belles on this Continent to secare bis Royal Highness’s hand for a dance 
be any criterion of the desirableness of securing it for life, what cap- 
setting to this end must there not have been in the very limited circle 
to which such possibility is limited! For our own part, viewing, in this 
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we usually find in entertainments bearing the name of Philharmonic. It com- 
prised Beethoven's Second Symphony, Schumann’s “‘ Manfred” overture, and 
Kreutzer’s “Das Nachtlager in Granada,” together with vocal pieces by 
Madame Fabbri and Signor Stigelli, and violoncello solos by air. Bergner. The 
orchestra was just large enough for the Atheneum Hall, and the entire pro- 
gramme went happily through. Madame Fabbri’s style is not as well adapted 
to the concert room as to the operatic stage, and in the former place her powers 
are not very advantegeonsly displayed. Indeed, I think most concert singing 


is a bore, incomprehensible to those unaccustomed to opera, and most unsatis- P 


factory to all others. 

On Thursday evening, there was a pleasing entertainment, somewhat masi. 
eal, at the New York Academy. This was & concert by nearly a thousand 
Sabbath School children. The music on such occasions is of the ‘“‘ milk for babes” 
order, and the poetic merit of the words sung is never great. But there is a 
certain freshness in the voices, and an honest zeal in the manner of the chil- 
dren, which give a pleasure independent of the libretto and the score. The 
Academy stage presented a beautiful appearance. The neatly dressed boys 
and tastefully adorned girls occupied an inclined plane of seats reaching from 
the footlights to almost the extreme back and height of the scene, simulating a 
bank of solid flowers. Each one of the choir was fluttering with excitement, 
positively scintillating with pleasure. I believe I rather enjoyed the sight, if 
not the sound, and as | looked on I echoed in more becoming language the sen- 
timent expressed by a rude spectator, who uttered, as a parting benison, the 
injunction, “ Go it while you're young.” | 

The moralizing which would be, appropriate jast here I will leave for each 
reader to make for himself. If he feels unequal to the exertion, I presume he 
will find fitting platitudes in the works of that sweet poet, Tupper. 

Is it absolutely impossible for operati agers to tell the truth? For 
several days a concert and opera was advertised, to take place in Rrooklyn last 
evening. One of the chief attractions of the occasion was the first really pub- | 
lic appearance in this vicinity of Miss Kellogg, an American lady. On Friday 
morning came out an announcement that the agent had made “ a mistake” in an- 
nouncing this singer, and that she would not appear. This statement, more- 
over, was placed in the news columns of our paper, while the original advertise- 
ment promising Miss Louisa Kellogg stood unchanged in that journal as well as 
in every other. Whocan wonder that bankruptcy crowns the banner of most 
musical hosts? ROBIN. 











wranta. 

Mr. John Brougham’s comedy of “ Playing with Fire” will probably take its 
place permanently on the stage. To be sure, there ‘are many reasons why an 
unprejudiced observer, looking at the play from the stand point of intelligent 
eriticism, should question this probability ; but these reasons are really no 
reasons at all. Popularity has been too commonly supposed to be a raw pro- 
duct ot nature, and not a triumph of manufacturing art. It is true that in many 
instances popularity does grow up out of the qualities of the thing which be- 
comes popular, just as it is true that a considerable namber of the brilliants 
which you see blazing on the brows, or eclipsed by the shoulders of high-bred 
beauty at a Court Ball, are the honest contributions of Golconda or Mivas- 
Geraes to the splendours of the upper world. But it shows a singular ignorance 
of the perfection to which the fashioning and skill of human hands have in these 
latter days attained, that one should credit the “ silent realms of mineral‘ life” 
with the whole of these luminous wonders. Paris has made herself the rival 
of Brazil and the Indies ; and the workshops of the Palais-Royal magnificently 
parody the caves in which the guomes of nature polish her poorest pebbles into 
price, and turn her cheapest dust into costly cells of everlasting light. And in 
like manner the skilful manipulation of the public sensibility can contrive, the 
reader may rest assured, to create a “ paste” popularity which shall pass in the 
eyes of the most sagacious for the genuine glad and glittering reality itself. 
Nor this for a day or a week or a season only. What I mean to assert is, that 
it is possible to impose upon a whole generation of play-goers, and this through- 
out the world. It isa mistake to imagine that we sit in impartial jadgment upon 
the traditional master-pieces of the stage, or that an audience in Australia 
comes with fresh and unprejudiced mind tc the study of a great London success. 

I doubt, indeed, whether Paris be not the only capital of the world in which 
the public tribunal of criticism is really independent of all decrees, opinions, 
and obiler dicta elsewhere uttered ; and this independence is due, not so much 
to the superior ability of the Parisian censors, as to their superior reputation, 
position, and prestige in their own eyes. Precisely as all the world has been in 
a conspiracy to destroy philology in France, by making Prenchmen believe 
their own lsnguage the universal solvent of all human intercourse and experi- 
ence, so all the world has been in a conspiracy to erect Paris into a Supreme 
Court of taste and wsthetics. It is no wonder that Paris should have fallen as 
completely a victim to this fascinating plot, as the Trojan namesske of the 
Gallic Capital did to the undisguised admiration of the daughter of Leda for 
his lovely person. Paris believes in itself as no other city does, and conse 
quently makes it 2 poiut of honour not to pay the slightest attention to any 
other popular verdict than its own. The great singers of the world have al. 
ways shown their appreciation of this fact, by treating their renown as a matter 
still in doubt, until it had received the sanction of the [taliens, for music is of 
all countries. But it is a curious illustration of the truth, that the only 
great actresses who have ever achieved a European reputation, owe their repu- 
tation, the one to the fact of her being a Frenchwoman, the other to the 
fact of her happening to receive a French endorsement. Paris made Europe 
worship Rachel, and London accepted Ristori with more or less intelligent gra- 
titude from the hands of Jules Jania. 

For acting in general, and English acting in particular, by which I mean, of 
eourse, American as well, there is no such universal standard possible to be set 
up. A London success does not in this way command a New York success, but 
ft strongly suggests and assists a New York success, only on the condition, 
however, that a New York success shall strongly suggest and assist a euccess in 
Leadon. As between the French metropolis and the rest of mankind, a 
Parisian reputation is, in matters esthetic, a kind of religious superstition. As 
between the audiences of England and America, a success in either country is 


account for this? Sim: Ly the creative energy of man, the manager. To Mr. 
Macready and not to Sir Edward Bulwer, &c., &c., to gerne Ff to 
public, do we owe the wide and enduring pop y 

dash of imprebable incid and common sentiment. When 
the “ Lady of Lyons” was first produced at Drury Lane (I think it was), the 
good sense of London did justice to the firm of Deschapelles Meinotte. Night 
after night saw the receipts dwindle at the box-office, saw the polyonomatic 
Baronet grow more and more gloomy over the decline of the 
taste, saw Mr. Macready waver about the next morning's inevitable bills. 
But a sudden thought struck the modern Garrick. “ Since success will not come 
to us,” he said to himself, “ suppose we go to success ;” and with that, Mahomet 
set off afterthe mountain. Sixty nights he kept up his arduous trot. Every 
night the receipts fell off—every morning the pufls and advertisements grew. 
At last, even the stolid British public grew amazed, rubbed its eyes, looked 
about it, and cried out, “ Sixty nights! bless me what a run itis! Surely this 
‘ Lady of Lyons’ must be a very wonderful play.” And thereupon the “ Lady 
of Lyons” became a wonderful play, and Ce so continued, as the old story- 
books have it, to this very day! Mr. Tony Weller, the astute misogynist and 
lover of masculine freedom, was once heard to remark in a dim reference to 
—— made from the depths of a beer-pot, “ wot a old carter could do, 
a old coachman may do,” and so maintained the rights of the British subject. 
In like manner Mr. Wailack seems to have said to himself “ wot a old t ian 
—_ oS a old comedian may do,” and so establishes the glory of “Playing 
wi ire.” 

The instance is instrnctive, as certainly it is not isolated. For the sake of 
Mr. John Brougham | could bitterly quarrel with it, but it may make one 
a little of the market of diamonds, may it not, to see that the Palais-Royal can 
run so successfal a race with Golconda ? HAMILTON. 
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PARISIAN LETTERS. 
NO. IV. 
To the Editor of the “ Albion.” 


The great surprise, the great marvel, the great féte of the past fort- 
vight bas been to see the sun in Paris, after an eclipse of several months’ 
duration—to feel an atmosphere soft aud inspiriting—to emile at the 
most radiant of blue skies. A month earlier, these ten consecutive days 
of fine weather and beneficent warmth would, by securing the vintage, 
bave made the fortune of the vine-growing districts of Northern aud 
Central France ; coming in the autumn and too late for the profit of the 
friends of good wine, these two weeks of unhoped-for summer have been 
none the less welcome. They bave restored to the Boulevarde their ani- 
mation aod their gaiety ; and a crowd, well-dressed, glittering, and most 
curious as a spectacle, bas again invaded the favourite promenades. 
Like the rest of the world, I have been in baste to desert my abidiog- 
piace —for here, absolutely as ia New York, one scarcely relishes staying 
at home in theve days—and I have resumed my rambles through the 
streets of a city which one never wearies of studying and admiriug, so 
iooumerable and so varying are its points of view. 

New buildings are springing up with a rapidity that borders on the 
marvellous. Crossing the Place du CbhAtelet, I have been astounded to 
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costing nothing less than four hundred dollars per pair. Iron wire-work 
various 


reaching down to the bed of the river, separates the 
mode of teaching the brute creation to keep their proper places, and of 
proving that in the world of aquatic fowl—as in human society—one 
can live all the more at peace when one seeks not to jump out of one’s 
apbere, though this by po means prevents one studyiog with curious look 
how one’s neighbours make it out, whether ranking above or below. 
Sixty-two enclosures are reserved for quadrupeds, who are lodged in cot- 
tages and kiosques. These graceful buildings set off the landecape-garden- 
ing to advantage. The rustic pavilion of the antelopes is charming 
beyond all. The hémione (the word is not to be found in the Anglo- 
French dictionary), with skin of clear yellow hue, and divided along the 
back, by a broad and most symmetrical black band, deserves the atten- 
tion it receives. This animal, intermediate between the horse and the ass, 
pairs readily with individuals of these two races, and the mules 
obtained by this cross are handsomer and stronger than the product of 
ass and horse. It is not my business to dilate here upon the Many orna- 
mental animals—eo to say—that are to be seen in this garden of zoology ; 
bat I may be permitted to eatertain high expectations from the efforts 
this acclimatizing institution. 
The last of the autumnal Races have been favoured with unclouded 
sunshine, while weather moist, foggy, and chilly, robbed of half its charm 
the military review by the Emperor, that took place, the day before yes- 
terday, in the Bois de Boulogne. Nevertheless, an extraordinary crowd 
of spectators poured forth to the race-course, converted for the nonce 
into a field for manceavres—while the Steeple Chase at Lamarche had 
only drawn together a very limited show of amateurs of sport and 
lookers-on. In uniting their stables and their interests, the Baron de 
Nividre and the Count de la Grange have deprived the Races of one 
element of attraction and success—the betters now have scarce a chanee 
for a bet. Thus then we have the speculations and the limited partoer- 
ships of the Stock Exchange introduced into the heart of the Paris 
Jockey-Club! Nor is this the first occasion on which laxarious taste has 
been the veil for some project for money-making. This anioa, however, 
of these two grandees adds another trait to those many existing traite 
characteristic of this epoch, in which nothing is adored eave the 
“ almighty dollar,” as you have it in the United States, and in which 
men will finish by selling their fathers and their mothers, to procare for 
themselves a fi excitement or a dollar the more! 
This thirst for gold and this fever for gambliog—the two sad mala- 
dies of contemporaneous society—would sopply me a fair text for 
moralising. Bat I will not touch upon these topics to-day, reserving the 
Exchange for some other day, with its high and mighty Barons of the 
new feudality—of that feudality, financial and industrial, foretold and 
branded by the illustrious A. de Tocquevilie, and to which France is 
—s for her actual manners and for the dangers of her fature 
estiny. 
To the question of money, and to the question of finance, I must pre- 
fer the question of political affairs, which occupies just now all se- 
rious minds, while the former have not yet become a source of publie 
uneasiness. 
More than ever, the government of the Emperor Napoleon strains it- 
self to mislead opinions, and to dictate to the French nation the views 
which it ought to adopt. In my last letter I described the state of the 
Parisian press; I pointed out that portion of it which is official, 





see that the two theatres there in course of construction are assuming 
already the look of public edifices; and yet, a month ago, the walls 
were ecarcely carried above the ground. But while they are erect- 
ing on the Place du Cbitelet a Cireus avd a Lyric Theatre, they 
are pulliog dowo on the Boulevard, opposite the Rue de la Paix. 
Between the Boulevart des Capucines, the Rue de la Chaussée a’ Aatin, 
the Rue Neuve des Matburios, and the Passage Sandrié, an immense gap 
bas been cleared away, and preparations are there made for the com- 
mencement of a new Académie Royale* de Musique, and of a hotel 
destined to eclipse the splendours of the Hotel du Louvre. The 
newspapers have spoken much on the subject of this new caravansera, 
and have obligingly given it the most fabulous proportions, nothing 
daunted by the difficalty of stairways. To believe these Parisian chroni- 
clers, you would ovly mount up and descend in this fairy edifice by 
means of machinery more ingenious, more convenient, and more prompt, 
than any whatever in the neighbouring theatre. The truth is—and I 
get it from Monsieur Armand himself, the skilfal architect of both the 
Hotel du Louvre and the Hotel de |’Opera—tbat the new hotel will be 
a third or a quarter less spacious than its predecessor. Its —— 
face will be towards the Boulevard, but it will also look out upon the Rue 
de Rowen and the Rue de Mogador, The inner court-yard will resemble 
that of the Hotel du Louvre, only the flight of steps there will be some- 
what less bigb, and all the stair-cases within much less steep. As this 
Hotel de |’ Opera will be specially intended for families who are mak- 
ing a considerable stay in Parjs, all imaginable comforts will be united 
Ih it, There will be suites aPartmeate on the graced ovale, vr te 
minor, complete in every respect, and whereto in fact one will be enabled 
to mount, by machinery recently brought to perfection, when one’s limbs 
are too lazy or too fatigued to make use of the broad staircases. It is 
determined in short that this house shall combiue all the “ progress” of 
modera comfort, all the appliances of luxury, and all the conveniences of 
a private dwelling. The draughts are finished, and in a f2w weeks’ time, 
the workmen will take them in band; but, with all the speed that is 
practicable, it is doubtful whether the Hotel de | Opera can be opened 
to the public earlier than the month of May, 1862, 

Meanwhile, as I am lounging along the Boulevard and talking to you 
of the novelties that there catch the eye, let me stop you for a moment 
before a shop-window of photographs, not to call your atvention again to 
those visi'ing-cards aod likenesses of the petiles-dames of which I spoke ia 
a preceding ietter, but to admire with you certain pho! pbs of extra- 
ordinary size. This borse as large as life is the work of Mousieur Deles- 
sert, who has, in bis charmiog villa at Pasey, a studio af samptuous as 
may ve, wherein he gives himself up to experiments that, you perceive, 
are fruitiul ia bappy results. Photographers by profession are not slow 
in following upon his footsteps; and on several sides you may now ob- 
serve full-length portraits aod gigantic photographs, obtained by natural 
or by electrical light. When recourse is had to the electric light, no less 
than four bours are required tor completing the operation, by which 
however may be reproduced tuch an object as a horse of life-size. 

While Heliogrepby bas been thus “ going ahead,”’ two persons for- 
merly employed in the Manufactory of Sevres have hit upon a method 
for transferring photographic images to porcelain, and stamping them 
upon it. Fashion will toon take up these medallions in porcelain, or- 





merely a moral advantage. But it is a moral advantage, and a decidedly im- 
portant one, so important, (to recur to the theme with which I set out in these 
remarks.) that if you will but make for yourself a coronet of sham laurels in the 
Strand, the chances are ten to one that Broadway will hail you as a Roscius. If 
the reader asks a case in point, preferring not to put full faith in my prophecy, 
that “‘ Playing with Fire” is destined to supply him in process of time with 
another, I have but to summon Mr. Macready into the witness-box and ask him 
apon his oath, or (since he will probably insist on the privileges of the dramatic 
peerage) “upon his honour,” to tell us how it came to pass that the “Lady of 
Lyons,” that impassioned milliner beloved of a melodramatic confidence man, 
ever fixed herself upon the modern stage. 

Think for a moment what the “ Lady of Lyons” really is, when looked at 
from the point of view either of nature or of the Arts. “Playing with Fire” is 
certainly as poor a play as the bitterest Zoilus could wish to see. “ An’ mine 
enemy had written it,” I could embrace bim on either cheek, and swear eternal 
forgiveness. But is “ Playing with Fire” really any worse in point of sentiment 
than the “ Lady of Lyons?” Don’t reply hastily aud with indignation, thinking 
only that the one is the abortion of Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton Bulwer Lytton 
—(haliela !) Bart., Ex-Secretary for the Colonies and Member of Parliament, 
and the other the miscarriage of John Brougham, Esquire, actor and author. 
Honestly recall to your mind the characters who figure in the “ Lady of Lyons.” 
Thiok of the vulgar mother of a more vulgar daughter ; of the blackguard 
beaux of the manufacturing city ; of the heroic young gardener’s son, who ac- 
cepts the office of pimp to a puppy's vengeance, only to emerge from the filth 
and mire of his indescribable degradation, a glorious son of Mars, for all the wor!d 
as purple-winged batterflics soar heavenward from the foulest of Nilotic mud. 
Then summon up to your mind and ear the conversations of the salon 
and jardin . How airy the wit of Claude Melnotie when he trifles 
witb bis employer's snuff-box and dismond ring, how well-bred the repartees of 
Madame and of Pauline, bow perfectly in the tone of social nature the by- 
play of the conspirators! It is of course so usual to see gentlemen plucking 


reciprocal elbows, in best society of France, of Europe, even of A 

Then the poetic tirades of the piece. Suppose you should 
read his Prince’s sublime rhapsody over his villa on the Lake of 
Como, for the first 


} | piest effect, aad gives to it all the charm of the i pemny Daodbiiog 
+ kiud 


ted with lik or pictorial subjects not to be effaced. 

Anotber interesting novelty is the process which Monsiear de Ruolz 
has discovered for converting iron into steel, ata price absardly low. 
Indastrial efforts cannot fail to derive extraordinary profits from this 
invention of M. de Rvolz, a musical com of bigh merit, and a scien- 
tific chemist to whom we are indebted already for that plating system, 
by means of which the luxury of a service of plate is secured at a very 
moderate cost. The steel will doubtless give to the fertile inventor that 
fortane, which gilding and silvering could not bring him, unlese, this 
time also, the artist should wrong the labourer. 

I don’t know wheiher I ought to designate Monsieur Emile de Girardin 
by the title of artist ; though I am certain at least that fir this mau of 
letters the art of writing bas always been a lucrative trade. Since this 
meker of cheap French journals bas retired from the political areoa, be 
has occupied his leisure with building, erecting for himself residences 
in town and country. He bas lately sold his house in the Champs 
Elyeées, that small hotel where Madame Girardia L. held once her visitors 
beneath ber spell, and where this Queen of French wit was eathroned 
and ruled, in presence of Victor Hugo, of Lamartine, of Theo. Gautier, 
of Balzac, of Alphouse Kerr, of Méry, of Damas, of Gozlan, and other 
princes of imagivation and masters of language. Adjoining the hotel of 
the Empress, this temple, this literary sanctum, is at this moment 
broken up and razed to the ground ; and I presume they are about to 
build barracks there upon ao immense scale, As for M. de Girardio, 
he will replace his former abode by a spacious hotel in one of the new 
avenues that diverge from the Are de Triomphe de |’ Etoile, the one to 
the East which is called the Avenue of the Kiog of Rome. As a skilful 
epeculator, M. de Girardin aoderstands that fashionable Paris is tending 
day by day to epread itself in this direction, and to draw as near as poe 
sible to the Bois de Boulogne, the promeaade par excellence. 

Te brilliant sun and the splendid, but too short, days that we have beea 
enjoying have takea out crowds to the Zoological Acclimatizing Gardea. 
Now tbat it is entirely completed, one can better appreciate the beauty 
of this enchanting spot. It is laid out in the siyle of the Bois de Boulogne ; 
and the pretty little stream tbat intersects it midway produces the hap- 


in this crystalline water are geese, and ducks of rares ; bere are 
floating black swans, and white swans with black necks, birds of price, 
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, and venal—tbat which is clerical and legitimist, wherein 
I forgot to set down le Correspondant, a monthly review whereof 
M. de Montalembert is the most eloquent and most influential 
voice; I undertook to show that the Siecle and L’Opinion Na- 
tionale represent the Cwsarian Democracy, or, if you prefer it, the 
Democratic Bonapartiem of the day; and I explained how the 
existence of a journal, really liberal, is almost an impossibility in 
France. Since 1 wrote, the Gazelle de Lyon, an ultramontane elerical 
paper, has been suppressed, the legitimate journals of Paris deeming 
themselves at the same time warned—so much the more warced, because 
the preambles of the decree, suppressing the (Gazelle de Lyon, recalled to 
them -/ gees for tendencies only, that took place uader the Res 
toration 
The Journal des Débats has lost, or is about to lose, its two best politi- 
cal editors, Mesers. de Sacy and St. Marc Girardin—and with them ite 
independence, of coaree. There remain theo, in the way of free and li- 
beral organs, the Presse, the Courrier du Dimanche, aud the Revue des Deus 
Mondes, But the Presse bas already received two warnings, and may be 
put aside at any moment, if found to be troublesome; while the Courrier du 
Dimanche \ecks unity of views and principles in its editing, and may 
be leaning, I'ke IVationale, ta tiem, As 
the Revue des Deux , it bas just ren its exploits of the Two 
youre ag, when rey ay we rs Baloz, the celebrat 
of this learned w, to suppress the publication in wh 
Mio fortane fo embarked, he replied 7 to the 
allow 


that the 
dispense with sabscribers in France, and that his Review would 
appear in London if it could be no longer printed in Paris, 
ithin a few days, very different language has been held to M. Balos. 
He has been promised that the Revue ine and the Revue 
should be allowed to die out, and that Monsieur Charpentier 
should be refused authority to publieh his Revue Nationale, if he himself 
would consent to turn over his Revue des Deux Mondes to the Napoleonian 
worship. Honorary recompenses have been proposed, and a future abso- 
lutely dazzling has been unrolled before hiseyer. Bat M. Buloz is firm in 
his determination not to weigh bis honour in the scale with crosses, and ia 
his desire to remain an example and comforter for masculine minds and 
disinterested writers. The Revue Nationale will appear then on the 10th 
inst., as I informed you. The articles by M. de Loméaie and M. Edouard 
—— will give it at the etart a liberal aspect; but the notice of 
Prince Jerome will make the real aod definitive tone of this periodical 
apparent. Like the Opinion Nationale, it will defend aud beatify demo- 


cratic 

It may be i that, at © ported when the seign of Napoisen TEL. 
is entering @ difficult phase, the French press must be condemued to be- 
come less free than ever. Between this present time aud the Spring, 
public opinion must be prepared for a new war, for new loans, for 
all the eveotualities of a threatening future. This people, so confiding or 
so indifferent to-day, must it perceive at last that it is beiog carried 
ward to its ruin—or, as is usually the case, will it only see the danger 
when it is too late to conjare it? Such is the problem to be studied and 
to be resolved. 

At the boar of this writing, one is contented with asking whether 
Monsieur Thoavenal will, or will not, remain at the Foreign Office. If 
he leave the Ministry, there is instant war. If he stay at bis port, the 
patched-up peace of Villafranca contiaues to lead a precarious life. Be- 
fore the iaterviews at Warsaw, ove might almost have believed in the 
immediate resumption of hostilities ia Italy ; since the abrupt termina- 
tion of that political conference between the self apportioners of Poland, 
it ie pretty generally beld that the conflict is postponed until alter the 
wi 


ater. 

This respite will allow the French government to take sundry floancial 
steps towards an augmentation of its resources, Tobacco bas already 
been loaded with a new daty, to the great disgust of the working clase. 
It has escaped notice that the decree, ig the i of price, 
was inserted in the Bulletin des Lois, in place of appearing in the Moni- 
teur ; bat all the journals of Paris have already calculated that, thanke 
to this rise io the tariff of the Administration, the receipts from tobacco, 
calculated for 1860 at 183 millions of francs, will prodace from 35 to 40 
millions advance. Thus a witty gowip remarked to m2 yesterday: 
“ Before the cigar and the pipe came into general use, Poetry, the Arts, 
and Liberty, were loved in France; to-day, men are content with 
smoke |” 

Awaiting tbe political redemption, the Parisians are frequeating the 
Vaudeville Theatre, to hear ion preached to them, in the cew 
comedy by Octave Feuillet, thus named. The piece has no fewer thao 
five acts and a e. Tbe prologue appears to me altogether super- 
fluous, aod the first and second acts, made up of contrast aud antithesis, 
have nothiog whatever of dramatic. For the rest, you may read this 
Redemption in che Scénes et Proverbes of M. Octave Feuillet. The book, fall 
of grace aud wit, is worth more than the comedy ; bat neither in book 
nor comedy does one find the title justified. I, at least, have sought in 
vain for lesson or comfort in this work by Alfred de Murset’s imitator. 

The news of the day, the grand report ia the artistic world, is the gif 
of fifty thoussnd francs, which an eutbasiastic admirer bas just made to 
Hector Berlioz, to ensare tbe representation of his Opera les Troyennes. 
That Berlioz svould byma the Trojan women—this seems to me quite 
pataral on the part of Hecwor ; only, I cannot repress a gentle tremor, 
on perceiving the musical perrpective abead; Berlioz at the Theatre 
Lyrique, and Riebard Wagoer at the Opera! This recalis to me the 
svarp aod double edged mt of Auber, who was asked what he thought 
of Tannhauser aud the Vaisseau Fantéme: “ It is Berlioz, minus the me- 
lod ad 
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- rss probably becume Royale or Nationale, one or both 





ortunately, to divert us, we are about to have Le Roi Barkou/, a bur- 
letta in quite another style, dae to the joias labours of Messrs. Soribe 
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with Maitre Jacques Offenbach. The libretto of this bit of fun, } 
thanks to the intervention of M. de Morny, bas jast been snatched from 
the hands of the Censor. The piece deals with an imagioary king who, 
not being able to please his capricious subjects in the matter of govern- 
ment, gave them for governor—a dog; and this best of dogs finds him- 
self, in fact aad quite naturally, the very best of monarchs. The fable | 
is not new, but the masic will console us. Esperons-le, O mon Dieu !—as | 
say the dramas of Mesers. the Parisian dramatists. 
Paris, lst November, 1860. Mary-Covnants. | 
Ha sand fancies, 
Sir Allan McNab is elected a Member of the Canadian Legislative | 
Council, after a contest with Mr. Dougall, the Opposition candidate, | 
singularly close. The votes polled were 4,059. Of these Sir Allan re-| 
ceived 2,044, and his opponent 2,015, leaving a majority of only 29. 
The London Times, we are glad to see, contradicts its own report 
that Lord St. Leonards is dangerously ill ; bis lordship is in the enjoy- 
ment of bis usual bealth__— ——At the Chevely Park preserves, near 
Newmarket, the show of young birde, both of pheasants and partridges, 
is the worstever remembered. The average of partridges is four old 
ones to one young one,--—-A splendid new iron steamer for the 
Richelieu Company’s fleet, to ply on the St. Lawrence, was launched this 
week at Montreal. She is named after that city. She is to be pro- 
by “ feathering paddies,” such as are used on the boats which ely 
between a poy aod Holyhead. The builders, Messrs. Bartley & Gil- 
bert, are to bave guaranteed an ability to run twenty miles per hour, 
A musical curiosity is now on exhibition at Vienna—the harpsi- 
chord of Haydn. This historical instrament was presented to the com- 
by some Koglish admirers,_-——The works for the conversion of 
Kierit h House, Pall Mall, London, into a fitting residence for the 
Prinee of Wales have already made rapid progress. Immense 
numbers of wild fow! passed over the district of North Nottinghamshire, 
from the north to the south, in the middle of October. A severe winter 
is prognosticated in Eaglaod.————A meeting of gentlemen interested 
in the restoration of the Market Cross of Edinbargh in the style and on 
the site of the Old Cross bas been held, in the office of the Messrs. Cham- 
bers, A committee was appointed to communicate with the authorities 
on the subject, to raise funds for the restoration of the Cross, and to make 
arrangements for calling a public meeting—_—_—-A marriage is arran 
to take place between Mr. Charles Balfour of Newton Don, and the Hoo. 
Augusta Barrington, daughter of Viscount and Viscountess ton. 
—Old nags seem to have a terrible time of it in la belle France. 
It is said that in a large leech-breeding establishment in the department 
of the Gironde, upwards of 700 horses are anoually bled to death to feed 
the leeches——_——-The London Times has given up two or three of its 
columns to the libretto of the new English Opera, Robin Hood. This in- 
novation in the methodical arrangement of its advertising department has 
caused some comment. It is not generally known that a splendid 
palace has been nearly completed in the immediate neighbourhood of Je- 
rasalem, Whether it be designed as the residence of the future King of 
the Jews, or of the head of the Roman Catholic Church, is a secret well kept. 
The fact is undeniable, though travellers say little about it. he 
contest for the representation of Boston, vacated by the death of the late 
Mr. Herbert Ingram, was between Mr. J. W. Malcolm, (Conservative) and 
Mr. G. P. Taxford, (Liberal.) The Conservative candidate carried the 
election.—-+—The noblemen and gentlemen of the Fitzwilliam Huot 
have presented their bunteman, Tom Sebrighbt, 800 guineas in a silver cup. 
The inscriptioa on the cup spoke of him as the “ Premier Hunteman of Eng. 
land.” The Dake of Manchester presided at the public dioner in Hunt- 
ingdon, when the presentation plase. r. a. that excellent 
actor, has been plazing Jock Cade in Albany, notwiths' ing a legal pro- 
test on the part of Mr. Forrest, who claims copyright in that drama. 
The Angel-Fish, at Baroum’s Museum, is one of most curious and lovely 
of animal life that ever fell under our notice. It is singular, 
on account of the ex, 
of colour 


ve eye and contour of the head ; beautiful, in the 
jong the edges of the fins. The British Legion, 
in the service of Garibaldi, is said to be noj 
ordination out of the field 


lessjconspicuous for its insub- 

, than for its valour upon it. This is not 

. there be in it a Dake’s eldest son (Lord Seymoar, heir 

the Dake of eet), the tag, rag, and bobtail, of a vast metropolis 


also be found ——Poor Mr. Hogan’s fate is still 
pede a The Canadian government has no definite 
ig him, though it is 
States, ————_. Gestle were the 
ereditary Prince and Princess of 


iy Fem eren te the Earl and Countess of Malmesbury, the Ear 
% a ry, 1 
Countess de Grey and Ri and Sir G. C. and Lady Theresa Lewis. 
reminder of 1861 comes to us from a considerable dis- 

tance. It Almanac, full of statistics and local informatioo.—— 
The clipper Andrew Jackson, which left Liverpool on the 3rd inst., reached 
this port in fifteen Great rejoicings have taken place at 
Castle Auchterarder, on the occasion of the Hon. James 

David Drummond, Master of Strathallan, eldest son of Viscount and Lady 
Strathallao, aod Lieutenant in the 11th Hussars, his majority. 
A Mcoireal © rays that it is not likely that 

any successor io the Governorsbip of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
a be appointed, with the same powers which the late. 
Simpsoao ,inasmach as all matters of importance | 

can now be more easily referred to the bead-quarters in London.— | 
——Ferrara, which was one of the dullest aod stillest of towns, is now | 
fall of life and bustle, bidding fair to become one of the richest trading 
of Court Journal says that the late Mr. Iogram, 
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gerations which appear in print. A paper before us mentions the very | 
ext news that 100,000 Chinamen bave committed suicide on | 
hearing of the approach of the rebely.——-——-Mr. Barlow, C, E, bas put 
forward a su for constructing an aerial Railway over London. 
This has been often suggested for New York. Exp ions of th 
introduction of another Indien Loan seem to be generally entertained. 
—— ——Various are afloat respecting the successful manu- | 
facture of white paper from straw, at Toroato, Mr. George Brown, of the | 
being o partner in the enterpriee. Similar attempts hav. 
ing often failed, the news is received with a certain amount of in- | 
credulity. We sball be very glad to congratulate Mr. Brown on its | 
truth.—_—_——The Paris ent of the London Times alludes to | 
the constant fear of bis life in which the Emperor of the French lives. The | 
Carbonari sre in fact very unpleasant ecemies,———_ 
The Herald states that the beautiful estate of Ballinakill, in the 
district of Kintyre, the property of the late Alexander M 
of Faculty, Glasgow, was recently sold by private 
M’Millan, Eeq,, at the price of £15,000. Mr. M'Millan isa native of Kin- 
tyre, bat bas been long engaged in industrial parsaits in Australia, from 
which be bas now retired ————Our sapieut and incorrapt Commoa 
Councilmen bave jost voied $2,000 for a brown-stone image that stands 
opposite the City Hall, and is calied ironically a statue of Washington. 
Charles Mackay has — a collection of the Jacobite 
Ballads of Scotland, with ao introduction and no!es —-——Mr. Erries- 
son's caloric engines have been introduced into Canada. ——The 
Pope’s Irieh has been received on its crest fallen return to Ire- 
land, with demonstrations of .————A French machinist 
named Balbi bas just invented a moveable fortress, which is said to be a 
terrible machine, propelled by steam. It is mounted on wheels, and may 
at come future day be expedited into an enemy’s camp, to deal out the 
destroying mitsiles by which it is well ‘supplied.—-——-Among the 
parsengers on Thursday by the St. Louis steamer, for San Francisco, 
going round Cape Horn, was Lady Franklin, who, it is understood, in- 
tends to take up her residence permanently in California for the benefit 
of ber bealth._——— Mr. Alexander Hagh Baring, M.P. for Thetford, is 
= Xd in this country, being now at the Clarendon Hotel in this city. 
house of 
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Ovituary. 


ADMIRAL SIR CHARLES NAPIER. 

The group of illustrious men who came into the world in the same 
decade with the French Revolution is fast dying out. The survivors of 
that epoch are now more than threescore ten years of age, and very 
few of them are left. To-day we bave to chronicle the de re of one 
more of the smal| groop— Admiral Sir Charles Napier. It bas often been 
our =~ in the later years of his life to speak plainly of the gallant old 
Admiral, bat in anything that may have fallen from us we hope that we 
have never forgotten bis real merits. These wee of no mean order, and 
fairly entitle him to the admiration and gratitude of his O. 
ua high apistin, Namees up all that he _ A Napier is a mam possessed 

immense courage, great ingenuity, igious egotiem, 
aad a critical or theoretical faculty which trates to of astounding 











































































































infor- 
that he has been traced into the | the 
Wiwérvor 


_| command of the Channel Fleet. 


¢ | through the personality of style which he exbibited in common with his 





orrison, Eeq., | 
bargain to Joho | ~ 
| Sir William Napier’s estimate of what he did accomplish : “ He caused 


the eldest son of the Hon. Francis Baring, the head of the | 


audacity. And eo another Napier, another of the “ Ready, aye ready,” 
school is gone. We shall never more see his ruddy, jolly countenance 
twitching under his broadbrim, as in his blue coat and white troweers he 
n to the House — with @ speech on the sor- 
tame He bas fired bis last gun ; he is gone to the baven of 
hie rest. We will forget long speeches and wordy letters, to remember 
him only as he was in bis prime—the daring and the brilliant captain. 
He was born at Merchistoan-hall, in the County of Stirling, on the 
6th of March, 1786. His family trace their descent from the celebrated 
inventor of | thms. His father, after whom he was named, was the 
second son of Francis, the fifth Lord Napier. He entered the navy at 
the age of thirteen as a volunteer, and served on board a great variety 
of vessels, from sloops to flagships, on many different stations, from the 
North Sea to the Mediterranean, and from Mediterranean to the West 
Indies. These were the mighty Nelson days, but it was not Sir Charles 
a good fortune to engage in the great naval battles for which the 
early part of the present century is renowned. Oar cruisers, however, 
were on every sea, and Napier had not a few opportunities of distinction 
in fighting single vessels of the enemy, in cutting out merchantmen, and 
in attacking West Indian islands, such as St. Thomas and Martinique. In 
an action with a French corvette of 22 guns, he had his thigh broken by 
ashot. In the attack upon Martinique he won great applause for bis 
temerity in scaling the ramparts with bat five men, pains the 
Union Jack on Fort St. Edward. He won promotion as well as app 
for his conduct in a subsequent affair, when he assisted Sir Al d 
Cochrane (oow a well known name) in chasing three French sbips of-the- 
line, and in capturing one of them—a 74. He pressed the enemy so 
hard, and did them so much damage, that the Commander made him 
Captain at once, and the Admiralty were not slow to confirm the ap 
pointment. The next that we hear of him isin the Peninsula, amusing 
himself io the campaign with bis cousins George, Charles, and William 
Napier. Here “ Black Ubarles,”’ as he was called by bis courios, saw a 
good deal of land fightiog—was, indeed, talking to the other Charles 


of the celebrated Robert Owen, of New Lanark, Scotiand, 
Hon. Robert Dale Owen, late American Minister to Naples. 


App otutments. 

Tue New Secretary or THe Treasuny.—The Right Hon. 
Peel, who bas been nominated of the in the room 
Mr. S. Laing, M.P., now Finance Minister for India. is the second son 
the late Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, Bart., M.P. He was io 
aod was educated in Harrow and Trinity College, Cambridge, 
considerable h in both instituti In 1845 he took bis B.A, 
gree as Sth junior opt. and Gth classic. He was called to the 
1849, but never practised. In this latter year he wes returned MP. 
Leominster, and on the 7th May in that year signalised himself 
maidea speech ia favour of the Parliamentary Oaths (Jews) Bill. 
bon. gentleman represented Leomixster up to 1852, and Bury from 1852 
to 1857, not being returned at the general election of the latter year 
He was Under Secretary for the Colonies 1851-52 and 1853-55 ; Under- 
Secretary for War 1855-57 ; and on resigning office, owing to the loes of 
bis seat io Parliament, was made a Privy Councillor. He was again re- 
turned for Bary ia 1859. 


Mr. Geor, 
Enclosure 











































































Ridley, M.P. for Newcastle-on-Tyne, to be one of the Copyhold 

rs, in the room of Mr. Blamire, resigned. A vacancy in 
the representation of Newcastle will thas be created.—Mr. Albert W. Beetham, 
of the Western Circuit, to the Recordership of Dartmouth, in room of Mr. T. 
W. Saunders, who has been transferred tu the Recordership of Bath.—Mr. R. 
Earle Welby, of the Treasury, who was private soeustars te Mr. Laing, will con- 
tinue to act in the same capacity with Right Hon. F. Peel.—The Bishop of 
London has conferred the h canonry in St. Paul's Cathedral, vacant by 

5 Rev. F. G. Blomfield 





3 honorary canonry in the same 
cathedral, vacant by the death of the Rev. T. B. Murray, on the Rev. J. A. Hes- 
sey, D.C.L., head master erchant Tailors School._Mr. W. Peere Williams 
Freeman to be a paid Attaché at Parana.—The Hon, Eleanor Stanley and the 





when a ballet entered tke noee of the latter, lodged in the jaw, and shat- | Hon. Flora Macdonald have the Hon. Caroline Cave and the 
tered the boue. In November, 1810, Charles James Napier writes to hig | Hom. Horatia Stopford as Maids of Honour in Waiting to her Majesty. 

mother, “ Black Charles’ is a queer fellow as ever crossed me, and as 

honest a one,” and then he gives the copy of a letter which the queer Arup. 


fellow, on quitting the army, addressed to the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty. 

Sim : My leave of absence is jast out. I don’t think it worth remain- 
ing here, for I — you will give meaship, as I am almost tired of 
camyaiguiog, which is a ram concern. C.N. 

The result of this appeal was an appointment to the Thames, 32. In 
this vessel, and in the Zuryalus. we find him performing many signal ser- 
vices, silencing batteries, landing troops, capturing merchantmen and 
whole fleets of ganboats, driving on shore vessels which he could not 
capture, and finally operating with distinguished ability against Balti- 
more with a divisicn of boats under his orders. 

When the peace came Napier, like many another gallant spirit, found 
himself condemned to inactivity. After fourteen years’ waiting he found 
employment in Galatea, on the Portuguese coast, and it was in this 

riod of his life that be first acquired a great position before the public. 

no performing his service for the British Government he became interested 
in the affairs of Portugal, and ventured both to express bis opinion as to 
the feasibility of certain operations and to exert himself in the cause of 
Don Pedro. Considerable sympathy was felt in this country for Doo 
Pedro, end an expedition under Capt. Sartorius left the Thames in sup- 
port of bis claims. Eventually the command of the expedition devolved 
on Captain Napier, who succeeded in vanquisbing the fleet of Don Miguel. 
He encountered this fleet, consisting of two line-of-battle ships and two | standard was hoisted at the various quarters at Woolwich, on the 5th 
frigates, besides several corvettes, brigs, and a xebeque on the 3d of July, | jost., in commemoration of Inkermana, and 100 rounds of ater were 
1833, He attacked at once, and brought the action to aspeedy close by | fired from the Greenhill battery, in honour of the capture of the Chinese 
boarding the enemy from his flag-sbip. Short as the conflict was, it was | forte, the news having been there just received. Lieut.-Col. Stanton, 
decisive, for both the ships of the line, one of the frigates, and one of the | C, B., R. E., Assist.-Adjt. General of Engineers, has been sent to Warsaw 
corvettes, remained in his possession. He was thanked for an exploit | on a Government mission, relieving Col. Simmons, C. B., R. E., who bas 
which placed the Queen upon the throne, was honoured with the title of | received an appoiutment at Aldershott Camp. Lieut.-Col. Leanox, 
Viscount >. Vincente, and was appointed Admiral-in-Chief of the | V, C., will succeed Col. Stanton as Assistant Adjt.-General of R. E— 
t. Mojor-General Wood, who is aboat, it is stated, to retire from actual ser- 


Porta 
ier, however, was diseatisfied with subsequent dealings which he | vice, has left the camp at Colchester, and been eucceeded in the com- 
had with the Government, and especially with the reduction of the fleet, | mand by Col. the Hon. A. Gordon.—The works projected by the Royal 
and he soon quitted the Portuguese eervice in disgust. He had earned | Eagineer department for the restoration and enlargement of Broughty 
distinction, however, that it was not difficult for him to fiod em- | Castle by way of defence at the mouth of the Tay, are now nearly com- 
pleted 
War Orrice, Nov. 6.—7th Regt 
Capt, v Cleland, who ex ; Lt Bary, 
7th Lt Drags: Cor A Jones, 6th 


Inpian Anmy.—We nnderstand that the Commission for settling the 
organization of the Anglo-Indiao army is drawing up its second and fiaal 
report, or, rather, is eagaged on the supplement of the original plan, 
which did not embrace many points of importance. The present regi- 
meats will be allowed to “die out’ as euli t i pped, and we are 
rather curious to know what will ultimately become of historical regi- 
ments like the Bengal, Madras, and Bombay European Fusileers, aecord- 
ing to toc prog of the C isei #, which on these points, 80 
far as we hear, will fail to be satisfactory to those interested in the re- 
putation of these gallant corps.—Army and Navy Gazette. 


. + 








Tue Same, wirs 4 Dirrerence.—Oo further inquiry we find tbat the 
Commissioners for the Amalgamation of the Armies have not recom- 
mended that the Earopean regiments of the Indian forces should be 
allowed to “die out.” We have also reason to believe that no further 
or supplementary report bas been called tur ou the important questions 
which bave been submitted to the attention of the commissioners.— 
Ibid 


Brevet Lieut. Col. H. W. Norman, C. B.. Bengal Army, with the con- 
currence of the Secretary of State for India, has been appointed Assist.- 
Military Secretary to the General Commanding-in Chief.——The Royal 


Gds: Capt M , 3d Drags, to be 
"> be Lt, leland, who 


b 
to be Lt, v0 


t, 
tian coast. very prominent figare in the 9th Lt Drags, 
to be 


some fighting on the S 
storming of Sidon, in the defeat of Ibrahim Pasha among the mountains 
of Beyrout, and most glorious in the reduction of Acre. Sir Charles 
Napier among the mountains of Beyrout would no doubt again be de- 
bed by his cousia as “ the queerest fellow he ever came across,” and 
as he led the British tars, riding an ass, covered with a great straw bat 
pebainne Sages snd Sapees by bis dog Pow, he raised many a 
laugh. But if Napier on land cat Sento. he appeared in a diff. 
erent light on his native element. The attack on Acre was a very 
brilliant affair, in which he won golden opiuions, though it must be re- 
membered that he was only second in command, and that to Sir Robert 
Stopford beloogs at least some of the credit which Sir Charles seemed 
inclined to appropriate entirely to himself. We are not now going to 
open up a controversy which has long since been exhausted. Tne Admi- 
ral accused the Commodore for disobeying orders, and the Commodore 
blamed the Admiral for want of alacrity. It is enough to say that the 
storming of Acre was at once a great military and a great political 
event, aod that Napier on bis part more than justified his reputation for 
darth and daring. He was made a Kinght Commander of the Bath, and 
shortly afterwards, on his retarn to Eogland, he was appointed to the 


It was now that be began to work bis critical faculty. He exposed 
many vaval abuses, aod he suggested not a few reforms, some of which 
be had the good foriune to see adopted before he aied ; but he carried 
these attacks too far, and rendered bis suggestions of doubtful value 


, dec; En Pi 
Stokes, who ret. 11th 
Ra H 


lome to 


: Ea Williams to te Lt, b p-¥ Short, who 
ee 
. \e wood to be Capt, P 
who ret ; En Charchill to be Lt,b p. 22d: Capt Webber Smith, 
7M Neville, dec ; Capt on, 80th, to be Capt, v Tucker, 
jis to be Capt, wp. 23d: tt Hewett, h-p unatt, to be 
C88 E Gordon, prom, w p, to an unatt Majy. 
Maj, b p, v Best, who ret ; Lt Bland to be Capt, 
Sist : Lt Cassidy to be Capt, w p, v McGregor, dec ; 
$ etn oe 
fp; En Tennant to be Lt, wp. 55th: J E Lee 
to be Lt, w p, v Quin, dec. 76th: GD 
derson to be Lt, b p, v Knipe, whose prom, b p, 
Pegt : En Williams to be Lt, w p,v lock, dec ; G 
p- Staff—Lt-Col and Bvt-Col Hon P EB Herbert, C.B, 82d Ft, 
Gen at head-quarters, v Byt-Col Hon Alexander Go 
ea meaphe service has ex. Brevet—Maj and Bvt-Col Garvoch, h- 
p rank of Brig-Gen while in command of a brigade ; L’ 
Unatt Dpty Ins: of Volunts, to be Col ; Capt and Bvt Lt-Col Gri 
f p, 45th Ft, to have hon rank of Coli; Capt and Bvt Lt-Col Garstin, 
to have hon rank of Col. Mem.—The ex between Capts Manners, 10th 
O'Shaughnessy, 2d W J Regt, has been canc. 


Nawp. 


Sream Rams,—A long letter appears in the Times from Admiral Sar- 
torius, reviving the old cry for steam rams—oot only irou cased frigates 
that is, bat that modification constructed especially with a view to rush- 
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cousios. It is not wise in an Admiral who bopes for employment to ac- 
couse one Minister of effrontery, to sneer at another as a fool, and to treat 
of all with asperity. It is not wiee in any man to reduce a great public 
question to a contest of personalities, to be perpetually complaining that 





his merits ure not recognized, and to insist upon it that the neglect of | ing bodily at an antagonist. “ A siogle steam ram cau effect with her 
= maptaions bso tee ned by the spitefaloess of opponents. This, | beak an t of d jon in a few minutes which would take many 
wever, Sir 


was too frequently in the habit of doing, 
and be did it to the very last. When the Russian war broke out all the 
iudiscretions of his pen and tongue were forgotien, and with much effer- 
vescence of champagne at the Reform Club, he was appoiated to the com- 

mand of the Baltic Fleet. 
With what result? We need not repeat the story of what he did not 
lish. We are content ia this moment of sorrow to take bis cousin 


steam frigates to effect very imperfectly in as many days, ifatall. She 
could get in among a fleet at night, sink two or three ships aod disperse 
the rest. She could rua into a barbour, such, for example, as C ’ 
by one entrance and out by the other, sink some of the ships at anchor 
in the outer road by her beak, aod set Gre to others by ber incendiary 
projectiles. The steam rams should bave both extremities (be same (I 
proposed a screw and radder at each end, and also paddle wheels for 
Channel service) ; sbe could ran in or out among the enemy’s vessels, 
and advance or back with the same velocity and quickuese. If attacking 
at night, with masts lowered, she could not be seen until felt, could 
lau oat ber incendiary projectiles into the town and harbour, and 
there would be no mast, sails, or rigging to obstract their fight in every 
direction. Guarded by loop-holed and bullet-proof towers to afford re- 
tuge to ber peopte when boarded. and boiling water made to be ejected 
from them, it would be impossible to takethe steam ram.” 


the thirty sail bo ag M- = eoeee Russian fleet to shrink like 
rats into their holes; Bomarsund, caused Hango to be 
blown up, interrapted the Russian commerce, and for six months 
kept in a state of inaction certainly 80,000 or 90.000 good troops, 
He restored and en) the knowledge of the Gulf of Finland to navi- 
gation ; ascertained what large veseels can do there, and what they can- 
not do; when they can act alone, when with troops, and when gunboats 
can be used with effect. He carried out an ill-manned, undisciplined 
fleet ; be brought back unharmed a well organized, well-disciplined one, 
with crews exercised in gannery and seamanship—in fine, a fleet now 
really what it was falsely called when it started—that is to eay, one of 
the most irresistible that ever floated on the ocean, for all legitimate 
purposes of naval warfare.’ As usual, Sir Charles got into difficulties 
with bis superiors, and be was not intrasted a second time with the com- 
mand of the fleet. There were fierce recriminatione, which had better 
now be forgotten. Sir Charles consoled himself for the loss of the Baltic 
fleet by becoming s second time the representative of a metropolitan 
borough ia Parliament. He was an ardent Radical, after his hearty 
| honest fashion, aod as such bad in 1841, after his Acre exploit, recom- 
| mended himself to the electors of Marylebone. Afier the Baltic cruise 
he won the sweet voices of Southwark, in the representation of which 
| borough bis death creates a vacancy. 
| The fatigues of the recent session proved too mach for even bis iron 
frame. About ten days since be was seized with dysentery, and, though 
| the progress of the disease seemed checked at first, be suffered a relapee, 
| and died yesterday morning, at bis residence in Hampshire. Io private 
life be was revered and respecied as a tender fatber and a faithful friend. 
—London Times, Nov. 7. 


In Glasgow, pe mee f the Rev. Dr. Smyth, of Free St. George’s Church. 


| 


Firry-Furta Anniversary or TraraLcarn.—The members of the 
Royal Navy Club of 1765 dined at Willis’s Rooms on Monday, to com- 
memorate the great batile of Trafalgar. Admiral Sir Edward Chetham 
Strode, K.C.B., presided on the occasion with all the spirit and energy 
of bygone days. This much-respected gallant officer is the last of 
Nelsoa’s Agamemnon’s, having served as Lieutenant of that celebrated 
ship in 1795. Although in bis eighty+ixth year, Sir Edward did the 
honours with much effect, and paid, iu the course of bis the 
toast of “ The Duke of Cambridge and the Army,” a high compliment to 
the Rifle Volunteer Movement. — London Express, Oct. 24. 





The new mail-clad vessel of war, to be built at Chatham Dockyard, is 
to be 420 feet in length, 58 feetin breadth of beam, and upwards of 6,000 
tons. ——Rear-Admiral Stopford’s division of the channel squadron, in 
ee Sound sailed, on the 6b oe Lisboo. a — of the 

Y Royal Albert, 121; Conqueror, 101; Donegal, 101 ; Aboukir, 90 ; 
Carturion, 807 aod Hmerald, 61. ‘The Bmerald did bot sail’ with the rest 
bat waited for the stragglers who were on shore withoat leave.——The 
steam corvette Charybdis, 21, 400 b.-p, at Sheerness, has been commis- 
sioned by Capt. Parker. The screw gua-vessel Landrail, 5, Comm. 
Martio, left Plymouth Souad on the 4th inst., for the West Iadies, taking 








out saperoumeraries for the flagsbip Vile——The Jmmortalile, 51, screw, 
pa TN his Se Jet Ee eS San now nearly forty | in the first class steam reserve at Portsmoath, bas been ordered for im- 
rally known than Wy beloved. Press he oo ae ae ~ | mediate commission.—The screw steamship Desperate, 8, at Plymouth, 
ral Assembly of the Church.—At William's Town, of Good | 18 expected to be sent to New Zealand, and will probably rewaia three 
Hope, Wm. Hanlett, Esq., 13th Light Infantry.—In Edinburgh, , Mr. on the Australian statioa. The Hydra, Comm. Hamilton, from 
Edmund Glover, manager and lessee Royal, Glasgow.—Dr. David | Jamaica, vid Bermada, arrived at Halifax oa Sanday week. There had 


Dale Owen, the eminent geologist, died at New Harmony, Ind., on the 13th | been several deaths by fever oa bourd, and some of the crew were sick. 
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New oows. 


We notice with great satisfaction that the Appletons have re-published, 
in a single duodecimo, four sound and practically usefal articles, by 
Mr. Herbert Speacer, from the Westminster, North British, and Quarterley 
Reviews. The title-page indicates the subject, Education: Intellectual, 
Moral, and Physical ; and though the bold thinking aod plain speaking of 
the author may startle a certain number of timid and sluggish minds, 
we must confess that his utilitarianism is of so expansive an order that 
we do not care to quarrel with it. Itis a more catholic standard of 
education, that Mr. Sp seeks to establish ; and bere we recognise 
the signal merit of his work. A large philosophy, and ample kaowledge— 
such knowledge as springs from the accarate aad profound study of na- 
tare in its physical and metapbysical aspects—are brought to bear upon 
the elucidation of this important subject. Hints and partial lights we 
have had before. That too early stimalus results ia disease ; that pre- 
cocity almost surely ends in mediocrity ; that restraint and punishment 
and formal are not the best encouragements; that rote-learning fades 
quickly from the memory ; that the attention of youth, to be held, mast 
be sympathetically excited ; that the course of education, moral and in- 
tellectual, as well as physical, to be successful, mast be made as con- 
sistent with the happiness of the papil as possible—all this we had 
known. But here is a complete system of nature, indicated and 
enforced by such a large induction of recognised laws, that coa- 
vietion seems borne to every mind. A rare light is thrown on 
the importance of studying the natural unfolding of the powers, 
and ministering to them the proper food at the proper time, and 
conforming those to the whole process of education. The author 
dealz in familiar illustration, and interprets the large, mild laws 
of natural progress aod growth with such clearness of reasoning, 
that we conceive this little volume fitted to be of the g t usefal 





the Baron’s daughters are chalky, not fair. But perhaps, the artist in- 
tended a sly and deserved hit at the prevailing use of pearl-powder. Let 
our New York belles decide this point; we only hint sach a possibility. 


The Third Annual Exhibition of French and Flemish Paintings was 
inaugurated on Wednesday evening last, by Messrs. Goupil and Co. It 
is, however, by far too copious aad interesting a subject to be dismissed 
in a paragraph. We will pay a critical visit to it presently. In the meaa- 
time the amateur will perceive that he or she has abundant material for 
the winter’s entertainment. 


——— 


TUPPER’S SONNETS. 


the habit of describing themselves as “a peculiar people.” The general 
accuracy of this deecription we cordially admit, aod among the pecall- 
ties justifying it we observe this one—that, while they express a su- 
preme contempt for money, calling it “dross,” “filthy lucre,” “ this 
world’s goods,” “mammon of unrighteousness,” and other disparaging 
names, no le in the world have a more comfortable for 
appreciation of wealth. Well does Mr. Tapper know this weakness, and 
how to turn it to advantage. An inferior practitioner would 
bave given himself airs of indigence, have assumed the crust garret 
style which is often so effective in the hands of a class writer, or, at any 
rate, would bave carefully avoided an ostentatious display of sleek pros- 
perity as likely to alienate the sympathies of his readers. Mr. Tupper is 


wiser in bis generation—he understands the people he has to deal witb, 


and takes care to let them know that his circamstences are in a flourish- 


| ing condition. He does not write for money—he has no occasion to 


Here is a very amusing attack on Mr. Martin Farquhar Tapper, one of | ‘© money-making prose. He sits “ on a fair bill of name, and sounrren 


the few authors of the day who is popular, in epite of the critics. These 
gentry, ia the present instance, are irritated at his success. 

Those who take an interest ia watching the phenomena of current 
literatare may have remarked—some with surprise, some, perhaps, with 
satisfaction—that the Tupperian lyre has now been for a long time silent. 
There was no reason, however, to assume that the hand which used to 
wake its moral melody was idle. When we last met with Mr. Tapper he 
appeared as @ prose writer, and it was then our pleasure, as well as our 
duty, to congratulate him oa what we supposed to be his entrance u) 

a career of comparative usefalness, We believed, and still believe him 
to be peculiarly fitted, as well by natural gifts as by literary position, for 
the profession he seemed to have adopted—that of a writer of novels 


parse.” We may remark, by the way, that, as he had waxed fat, so he 
kicks, bat with an illogical violence that reminds one rather of the kick- 
ing up of old Joe” than of Jeshuran ; for, in the sonnet from which the 
above is taken, after promising that he will simply “ merrily mock at” 
his detractors, he gets into an uo-Christianlike passion, and proposes to 
crush them, to force their still-born lies down their throats, and so forth. 
Even the get uv of his book shows how fully he recognizes the value of 
an appearance of success asa help towards being successful. There is 
an elaborate sumptuousness about it that is quite imposing. It is bound 
in serious mock moroceo. The sides and paper are of the thickest, and 
the type of the largest, with plenty of luxurious long «’s, The very title 
page is suggestive. “S y Tupper’ would have had a poverty- 
stricken look, but “ Three Hundred Sonnets,” like the three thousand sd- 





intended for lending-library circulation. Without going fully into what | ditional lamps at Vauxhall, give an idea of magnificence and vast re- 


Launce would call “a catlog of his conditions,” we may observe that he 
is blessed with a belief in timself and in bis own powers which would 
carry him triumphantly through obstacles safficient to deter most writers. 
Item, be can iuflate commonplace until it assames the dimensions of 
profound reflection—“ look you, a sweet virtue,” in a man who has to 
comply with the trade regulation of filling three volumes octavo with 
original matter. Item, he can get metaphor, simile, or sentiment out of 
any materials, however unpromisiog, somewhat after the fashion of that 





to parents, and the class generally to whom education is entrusted. We 
would willingly, if space permitted, show our appreciation by some ex- 
tracts. As itis, we rest content to refer our readers to the book itself. | 

Another serious volume from the Appletons—Dr. C. 8. Henry’s Conside- 
rations on Some of the Elements and Conditions of Social Welfare and Human | 
Progress. These are Academic and Occasional Discourses, delivered 
within the past few years ; aod inasmuch as, for thé most part, they deal | 
more or less with local institations and American politics and policy, 
we are not inclined to criticise them. We cannot however omit to no- | 
tice, with all commendation, that they are free from the self-laudatory 
spirit so habitual among writers and speakers of this nation. Wisely | 
does the author say of a * glorious fature” for his country, that he does 
not think the best way to make it sure is to be forever casting brilliant | 
horoscopes, without a’ single suggestion of the possibilities of dieaster 
and defeat.” 








Three dainty litile tomes for very young children solicited our atten- 
tion half an bour ago, and, we may fuirly add, have beguiled it daring | 
that time. We do not believe that it is an easy matter to write suitably | 
for the infantile mind ; many a work expressly prepared for it remiods | 
one of the effect produced by looking at fall-grown men and women | 
through an opera-glass or spy glass reversed. There are the same 
figures, the same feelings, the same actuatiog motives—only, dwarfed to | 
order as required. Not so with Mrs, Fanny Barrow, whose Little Nighicap | 
Letters, Big Nighteap Letters, and Fairy Nighicaps are obviously the concep. | 
tion of a woman who comprebends childhood in all its significance, and 
has made herself thoroughly mistress of all its winning little ways. The | 
last-named of the Nightcaps is brimfall of delicate humour and quiet | 
teaching. If even old folk can’t smile at it in spite of years and cares— 
we pity their bard case, or case-hardening. | 

A very pretty and useful little illustrated Guide Book to the Central Park | 
has been published by Messrs. C. M. Saxton & Co. 


——— 


pine Avis. 


The new building in Broadway, to which we adverted last week in 
eonnection with Mr. Jarves’s “Old Masters,” was opened to private 
view on Monday evening last, by the spirited proprietor, Mr. Derby, 
who also now owns and here exhibits that large and fine collection of 
pictures, familiarly known to all New York as the Dasseldorf Gallery. 
The “ private view” means the complimentary admission of some bun- 
dreds of ladies and gentlemen, including of course the conductors and 
attachés of the press. The gathering, ou Monday, was therefore of the 
usual sort, beginning with a promenade aod gossip and congratulations 
on the excellent adaptation of the new locale to its purposes, and ending 
with oysters, champagne, and a speech or two. 

While the exterior of this new “ Institute” conéinges to attract many 
an admiring eye, we trust that the public will not forget the double 
attraction within, and that the tasteful enterprise of Mr. Derby will eara 
him a recompense in more ways than one. 

Bat a short time since, and there was scarcely a picture on show. 
Now there is, or will be, a plethora of good things—that is to say, a va- 
riety, whose respective merits may well be tested by carious amateurs. 

Thus, in addition to the Danae of Union Square, already noticed, Mr. 
Knoedler exbibite, at Goupil & Co.’s, 772 Broadway, Dubufe’s amended 
duplicates of his Adam and Eve—the Temptation and the Expulsion, the ori- 
ginals having been destroyed by fire many years ago. If the same fate 
should befall these, we believe that neither Art nor Religion would sus 
tain a very heavy loss. 

On the other band, Mr. Schaus, at 629 Broadway, invites the town to 
examine Van Lerius’ Cinderella, « new importation from Belgium, and 
one that challenges prolonged aod earnest scratiny. Of cabinet size, it 
represents the hapless maiden, spirit-subdaed and vowering amid the 
ashes, while her magnificent sisters are about to set forth for the Ball, 
“ got-up to kill” according to the fashion of that indefinite period which 
is the date of every fairy tale. These proud dameels in their gorgeous 
array are the main figures, indeed, of the composition, poor Cinderella 
being only an accessory, though a sweet and moving one, especially in 
eyes predispoeed in ber favour.—Done somewhat in the manner of Lys, 
the famous countryman of Van Lerius, and reminding as somewhat of the 
so-called Pre-Raphaelite school of Eoglaod, we like this picture better 
in parts than asa whole. The heads are studies, fall of expression, and 
well drawn. The texture of the silken staffs in the apparel m‘ghkt be held 

twixt thumb and fioger, by any dry goods’ man in town, so rich the 
colour, and so skilfully io The between pride and hu- 
mility, between insolence and submission—tbe sentiment, that is—is well 
carried out. What we like not in the execution—beyond the want of re- 
lief or modelling, and the generally chilled tone despite rich colours here 
and there—is, the size of the priacipal figures ; they are too large for the 
canvas, the due proportion being apparently forgotteo. The literal scale 
of these imaginary fair ones must be matter of individual taste ; and Van 
Lerius, being the countryman of Rubens, is entitled to prefer Flanders 
mares to any higher bred stock. If however he chose to stick to such 
anatomical developments, if it pleased him to give Cinderella a foot and 
ankle that could not have captivated any Prince in or out of Fairydom, 
why did he not at least clothe his flesb-tints in appropriate rosy- 





t artist we sometimes find performing in a quiet street who will 
twist you a fan, or a cocked hat, or a frying-pan, out of the same sheet 
of paper. It is troe that, in the higher development of this power, which 
goes i! the name of inveation, be is held by some to be rather deficient. 
Yet a little study of the ordinary ran of novels shows that invention is 
by no means a sine gua non in a novelist, and in this respect he would be 
no worse off than many of his fellows. But that which, more than any 
natural qualification, points to novel-writing as his proper vocation, is 
the position which he holds in literature. He possesses the confidence of 
a very large and a very peculiar section of the community ; and these 
worthy ee. who constitute Mr, Tupper’s public, and to whom Mr. 
Tupper is a poet, among their other hallucinations bave a remarkable 
distrast of novels, amounting, in fact, toa sort of novelophobia. Many 
of these persons would us svon think of taking Papoosh Pasha or Car- 
dinal Wireman into their families—except for purposes of conversion— 
as of admitting a common novel into their houses. Nor, as far as we can 
learn, have they any adequate substitute for this species of literary re- 
freshment. By those who have penetrated into such circles, the light 
literature found there is described as being dreary in the extreme. It is 
said to consist for the most part of controversial and prophetical works, 
with here and there a biograpby rather didactic thaa diverting in cha- 
racter. 

Bat the moral octroi which prodaces these results would never dream 
of stopping a novel by Tupper. That name upon the back of a book 
would be a sufficient guarantee that it contained nothing deleterious— 
that, though fiction, it was pregnant with the truth, and that the loves 
of its hero and heroine were conducted on the soundest Christian princi- 
ples. What benefit might not this writer have conferred upon bis species, 
what blessings might he not have won from the younger portioa of the 
serious world—blessings such as attend the dispenser of contraband lolli- 
pop io a strict boarding school. Not that Tapperian romances in them- 
selves would be a source of rapturous enjoyment. Their beneficial effect 
would lie in the development of a taste, in the creation of a néw sense 
almost, and in the breaking down of Puritanical barriers against harm- 
less amusement. It is by sach humble steps that civilization ever tra- 
vels. It is the cotton pocket-handkercbief of the missionary that gives 
to the mind of the savage that idea of calico which afterwards operates 
te the benefit of decency and of the Manchester trade ; and in like man 
ner the novels of Mr. Tupper might in time have been the means of in- 
troducing the broad humoar of a Gore, the quiet pathos of a Lever, the 
romantic optimism of a Thackeray, the courtly ele, ofa 


gance Dickens, 
the notice of people who at present are as little aware of the existence of 


such things as they are of the plot of the Mababharata. " 
feas it was not 80 mach the benefits likely wo ve 

excellent persons, nor yet the probable increase of business to the literary 
profession, that made the notion of Mr. Tupper turoing novelist a fasci- 
natiog one to us, as the contemplation of the effect it would bave upon 
the so-called religious book Io fancy we saw mane Seanae 
among the manufacturers and retailers—-Dr. Comming crushed by the 
unsaleableness of his own “ Tribulation,” and the “ Memoirs of tain 
Hedley Vicars” offered at fourpence a copy on the book-stalls of Holy- 
well-street, perhaps even ticketed as “ spicy” on the chance of eatrapping 
some simple amateur of fast literature. 

This dream bas been radely dispelled by the volume before ue. We 
must wait a little longer. it seems, for the enlightenment of that class 
which itself takes so much trouble about the darkness of the negro and 
the ignorance of the Orpheonist. The only man who could have under- 
taken the mission declines the task. The fact is, Mr. Tapper has come 
to the conclusion that Prose is a “selfish, useful, money-making plen, 
cold language of the desk and quibbling Bar, where ia bard matter sinks 
the idea! man,”’ and therefore fit only for those “ whose aims are earthy ;” 
while Poetry is a “ pure unearthly power,” and poets “ widowed spirits 
with po jon here, who eat angel's food.” ©The drift of this, of course, 
is that Mr. Tapper, being a widowed spirit, bas assimilated so much of 
the above epecies of nutriment that, like Mrs. Harris’s couatemance, his 
organization is “quite an angel’s.” He has grown a pair of pinions— 


Nascanturque leves 
Per digitos humerosque plums — 
and, so great is his confidence in the acquisition, that we find him mak- 
ing the astonishing requeet— 


Throw me from this tall cliff—my wings are strong. 


The persons addressed on this occasion, however, seem to have taken a 
common-sense view of the proposition, and to have declined interfering 
— from a suspicion that, in sober trath, Mr. Tupper’s wings are 
no better than those which supply the quills he writes with. 

So mach for bis preference of poetry. To account for the present 
book he explains, and witb a felicity of illustration unasual to bim, that 
his normal condition is that of a moral porridge-pot :— 


Planged in my brain, fermenting thick and warm, 
Simmser deep rhoughis. 


Bat, as the chemistry of common life teaches us, pots will boil over, 
aod this phesomenon appears just now to have taken place with Mr. 
Tupper. The result is the present gush of sonnete—three handred 
number—some, no doubt, as “ thick” as could be desired, but the ma- 
jority, we regret to say, mach more like gruel in consistence than what 
we were promised. We are uot, of course, going to try to criticise the 
collection as if it were an ordiuary volame of bad poetry. To attempt 
such a task with evea partial success, it would be necessary first to in- 
vent a new technology aad set up @ new system of critical machinery. 
Mr. Tupper’s maoner aud matter are so completely his owa that she 
common canoas of taste cannot be brought to bear upon them. They 
resemble those organic poisoas which, from their tead to d 
sition, yield no definite reaction with any kaown test. Bat, even if it 
were poesible to demonstrate with matbematical exactitude the exteat 
of Mr. Tapper’s aberrations from rationality—cui bono—who would be 
the better of it? None of oar readers stand iu need of a warning agaiast 
i noue of his readers are likely to be touched by 
any appeal to their common sease. Where is the use of arguing with an 
intellect that can accept Tupperics as poetry? You might as well tell 
an Esquimaux that train-oil was inferior to Marcobruaner. 

Nevertheless there is one point of view from which the volume before 
us may, we think, be examived wit) profit, Those who look upon the 
study of current literature as aa interesting branch of social ecience mast 
often feel pazzled to account for the bold which Mr. Tapper has on bis 
readers, aud tbe spelis by which be induces them to parchase, not only 
new books, but edition after edition of his 








red, “Love's proper hue?” Even the heavily-moulded arms of 































sources. 

Employing, as he does, these artful modes of obtaining success. Mr. 
Tupper does not despise the more vulgar agencies—such as, for instance, 
paffery. His chief difficulty seem: to have been that he has never been 
able to induce anybody to praise bim ia a style suitable for his purpose ; 
bat this difficalty he has got over in a manner which is as characteristic 
as it is simple. As no one else will do it, he praices himself. All through 
these sonnets he puffs himself, persistently and perseveriogly, and often 
in the very language of the commercial world. Thus, in one place we 
find M. T. thanking his friends and the public for past favours, and ex- 

ressing his “ gratitude to all whose yearnings follow him with good, 
joving his mind and all its simple store.” Again, we bave an intimation 
that his verses are much recommended for home use, as well as for ex- 
portation, “ for that the frequent droppings of his pen” (as if poetry and 
guano were convertible terme) ‘‘ have comforted the good in every clime.’”’ 
Then we are referred to certain persons “ who say he helps them to be 
wise ;” we are told that “ both God and man have blessed his works and 
ways,” and that, for the father’s sake, “ the world will look with favour 
on his boy.” Viewed saperficially, perbaps, this kind of self-recommen- 
dation has no great originality. Profeseor Holloway and Mr. Moses have 
already practised it with some success. But there is a saperior simpli- 
city about Mr. Tupper’s method. He is his own Ear! of Aldborough—he 
is E. Moses and E. Moses’s poet all in one. 

It is only fair to add that we do not believe Mr. Tapper means all this 
to be taken literally. Paffery is simply throwing outa vast amount of 
mg ia the hope that some small portion of it may stick. When 

rofessor Holloway vaunts his pills as a panacea, he only means that 
two of them takea at bedtime form a mild alterative medicine. When 
E. Moses and Son say— 


Both cut and quality combine 
To make our name through Europe shine— 


it amoants to no more than a declaration that they sell trousers at ten 
and sixpence ; and when Mr. Tapper calls this “a book of many thoughts 
in classic measures,”’ it is merely his way of stating that it is a rhyming 
record of his sensations under various circumstances. This is precisely 
what itis. The thought-crystals, the deep imaginings that make men 
wise and comfort the good in every clime, we fiad to be simply oova- 
sional reflections of a Tupperian cast given in Tupperian language. Thus 
he has the toothache, as if on purpose to show that, althongh er 
philosophers cannot, a proverbial philosopher can bear it with equ 
mity. He makes a voyage in the Arctic, and in the throes of sea-sick- 
ness is grateful for the attention of the steward and stewardess— 


Fair woman with good-natured merriment, 
eee ennmanal mapper, G6 totic bet 
To make our memories of we Aretic blest. 


be 
the hea’ the “1 t sublime” occars to him that the moon must 
= abodes of the blessed ; aod then he falls into 
a state of wonderment as to which of the latter is to be— 


His glorious heritage, his heavenly home. 


Even under circumstances which quell most men, when an interestin 
event takes in his family, whea the house is redolent of caudle and 
warm flannel, and entirely under female dominativa, he can, like Ben 
Jonson’s Matthew, “ take pea aod paper presently, and overflow you half 
a score or a dozen of sonnets at a sitting” —sweet things in paternal feel- 
ings, beginning with “ Lo, thou hast crowned me with another blessing,” 
or “ Hail, theo, a sixth, my doubly treble joy.” 

We are pone of those who take a desponding view of the intellectual 
state of the serious world because the writings of Mr. Tupper bappen to 
be popular with its inhabitants. How it is that they come to be taken 
for poetry we do not pretend to say; bat that they are taken for poetry 
at hye hold to be a gceat and consoling fact. [t shows that, in me 
of their earnest dieclai , these excellent people have certeia crav 
and instincts in common with what they are pleased to call the World— 
that Exeter Hall, the Record, aud Dr. Cumming are unable to supply the 
whole of their spiritual wante Every oue who bas read Dr. Darwin’s 
“ Origin of Species’ knows what a rudimentary organ is. Our view of 
Mr. Tupper is that he ie a radimentary poet. It may argae a low - 

tion in the individaols who have him for a laureate, but com ve 
anatomy will recognise in bis popularity a feeble but safficieatly definite 
development of the instinct to which a & , a Spenser, or a Ten- 
nyson owe their influence. 
—_—_ 


THE RESTORATIONS AT WARKWORTH. 


A charm both architectural aad literary, ateuches to Warkworth. 
Here, the diviae Williams,—as the Freuch savant desiguates Shakspere, 
—laid the scene of the principsl part of bis drama of Henry IV. The 
rock-hewn bermitage that suggested one of Bishop Percy's reliqaes of 
ancient poetry, “ the bermit of Warkworth.” is close at hand; aad the 
fringe of sea coast is that described by Sir Walter Scott, ia * Marmioa,” 
when the abbess of Whitby’s “ cloistered pile ’’ voyages to Lindisfarne,— 

And now the vessel skirts the strand 
Of mountainous Northumberland. 


And Warkworth proad of Percy’s ame. 


All who have recently travelled to Glasgow from the south, asing the 
York and Berwick Railway, mo«t have noticed the castle. prominent 
with ite waich-tower ; aud vther southerners who have nut seen North- 
umberland, may know tbe castle through Tarner’s picture of it, in the 
Water-Colour-room of the Brompton Museum. 

Oa the crest of the hill, up whose gentle acclivity the one wide street 
is built, stand the remains of the once mighty castle : at the foot is the 
church. The term, * remaias,”’ ia connection with the castle, mast not 
be construed to mean a pile of ruins ; on the contrary, the shell of the 
keep is nearly entire : nor is it till we are close upon the structure, that 
we can perceive any marks of decay in the cartaia-wa!!, which 
ened with several mural towers, surrounds tbe baily beneath the south 
and weet fronts of the keep. The picturesque neighbuurhood is thas de- 
scribed in the Elizabethan survey made by Clarkson :—“ The castle is 
envyroned on thre partes with the sayd ryver (Coquet) ; and of the northe 
parte, ia an angle within the said water, is situate a towne, called the 
boroughe of Warkworth, and the parish charch, and at the north eade 
thereof a bridge over the water, and a little towre bayld on th’ ende of the 
sayd bridge, wher a pair of gates ys hanged.” Castle, church, and bridge, 
with the little tower at the ead thereof are woven L and it is of the 

stewardebip of those upon whom the charge of them at present 
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signing his kingdom, and taking the monastic vows and habit of the 
monks of Lindisfarne. All bonoar to their veracity! In the course of 
the recent restorations, beneath the chancel arch of the exieting church, 
the oldest portions of which are Norman, were uacovered the foundations 
ot @ Saxon edifice. They were 4 fee: thick, and the lowest corner stone 
was found Lollowed for deposits, as in modera times. It was with regret 
we learat that the Normans had been beforeband, and left the recep- 
tacle empty. There are some minds that refuse to credit the stat 


and that while the public are permitted to enjoy the beauties of both cas- 

tle and Bermitager they are well cared for aod maintained.—London 
‘ —> 

Lorp PaLMEersToN AMONG HIS TENANTS.—On Sunday forenoon, the 

Premier, with Lady Palmerston, the Right Hon. W. Cowper, M-P., and 





of the movastic chroniclers ; but bere, to support their testimony, is an 
evidence that has been buried nearly eight huodred years; and, as if 
this were not corroboration enough, a small Saxon cross, carved with a 
basket-work pattern, was also brought to light. On the decay, or, more 
probably, demolitioa of this church, the Normans proceeded to build a 
nave aod cancel over the same site, though not, as we have seep, upon 
the same foundations, About aceatury later an Karly Eoglish tower 
was added at the west end. There are suggestions of a slight renovation 
haviog been effected in the D ted period, which are most borne out, 
perhaps, by a niche in the chancel arch. Then, in the Perpendicular 
period, a thorough rearrangement must bave been organised The south 
wall of the nave was taken down and replaced by columos, and a south 
aisle added, which was lighted by the large windows characteristic of the 
Perpendicular period. The poiated roof of the nave was also condemned 
to give ;lace to the prevailing mode: so the walls were heightened, 
clerestory windows inserted, and a flat roof thrown across, leaving a 
tell-tale mark of the apex of the old roof still visible oa the tower. Sub- 
sequeatly a wrought ornamental iron alter-rail was fixed, ¢empo Queen 





Afier this Georgian churchwardens did their best, or worst. They 
voted it high pen pews, pleaty of whitewash, large sash windows in lieu 
of the Norman lights, and a bran new gallery, supported on iron posta. 
Then came a long season of pl y and inaction, till at last the 
pews began to rot aod to barbour mice and insects, and the fabric fell a 
prey todamp. The rain found its way through the roof, and the work 
of so many ceaturies was threatened with utter ruin. 

To avert this catastrophe the worthy vicar set on foot a proposition to 
restore the edifice, when be was met with the usual amount of prepara- 
tory opposition. On these occasions there are always some people who 
think decayed churches very nice and interesting as they are ; others, 
who believe that to touch them would end in spoiling them ; others, who 
are more difficult to be coavinced than any, that if there is to be an ex- 
penditure of money, it would be better to build a new church than to 
patch up an old one. Strong in the labour of love, the vicar waved all 

bjectious, and d his task. Whea once fairly in hand, support 
and aid came from all quarters ; showiag, beyond all words, the catch- 
ing influence of a loveable work if ovly set about. Gifts of stained glass, 
and other objects of ornamental art, were freely promised: thus en- 
couraged, the vicar brought the good work to a ful termination 
br wm y renovated church being opened for divine service on the 
th ult. 

As the church was originally Norman, the eelection of the Norman 
etyle, as the basis for the restorations, was considered correct. The care 
of the nave was entrusted to Mr. Dobson, of Newcastle : while Mr. Chris- 
tian, as architect to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, was responsible for 
the chancel. The flat perpendicular roof over the nave was taken down, 
and superseded, in ils turn, by an open timber one; the sash-windows 
were removed, and the Norman lights replaced ; the high pen pews dis 
missed, and open benches substituted ; the gallery demolished ; and the 
old pilank-panelled pulpit and reading-desk replaced by new. In the re- 
moval of so much of the perpendicular masonry as was rendered neces- 
sary by the determination to return to the high-pitched roof, numerous 
fragments of Norman sculpture were found built up in it: corbels of the 
usual grotesque character, portions of mouldings, and of shafts. This 
operation laid bare the Norman corbels that had borne the weight of the 
original root, consequently the identical starting-point might have been 

n ; but, for come reasov, these corbels are left standing out from 
b —_ and the new roof is carried on others at a slightly increased 

The chancel still boasted its Norman stone groined roof, although the 
Norman east lights had beea idisplaced for one of the churchwarden’s 
neat sashes: so it remained for Mr. Christian to re-open the Norman 
triplet, and to see to any needfal repair of the ancient groining. All 
this, and more has beea done. The triplet is filled with stained glass, 
from the studio of Messrs, Clayton & Bell, the subjects of which are de 
a in medallions, with much religious sentiment andsome harmony 


r. : 

A small memorial window by Wailes, io the north wall of the nave, 
and another in the ciroular opening over the chancel arch, have been in- 
serted, besides a large, six-light, perpendicular window in the west end 
of the south alsle, nting the whole army ot martyrs, elaborately 
executed by Messrs. Clayton & Bell. 

Turning from the church, and climbing the steep street, we see the 
freed, grey, lichen-tufted castle, with the bold bas-reliefs of the Percy 
jon ecalptured oa its towers, grand, impressive, and heart-stirring, like 
the strains of martial music. We pass through the eatrance-tower “ with 
our heade full of the ancient Percys,” as Wordsworth said, and find our- 
selves within the baily. Through the green sward rise the bases of clus- 
tered columns, fragments of an intended collegiate church, whose founder 
did uot live to carry out his purpose. Here and there hillocks reveal 
the burial-place ef fallen masonry, and all the towers are roofless, and 
bestow glimpses of the sky through the frayed and mullioned window 
openings ; but the wide stone steps that lead up to the entrance-door of 
the keep, are new and white, and neatly squared, and as the eye takes 
farther survey it finds the wiadows of the south-west glazed, with new 
stonework all roand about them, and a new ribbed lead roof also visible, 
This is the tower lately restored and furoished in Mediwval style by his 
Grace the Doke of Northamberland. Of a surety we can subscribe to all 
the royal surveyor said, when he wrote, in 1538, that this was “a mar- 
vellous rt donjon.” 

The plan of the keep is a equare, out of the four sides of which advance 
four additional towers, It contains, besides private apartments, a flue 
banquetiog-ball, which had a dais and musio-gallery, a chapel with ora- 
tory, a mighty kitchen, with butteries, cellars, huge tanks for water, 
oven and boiler. The masonry, as we have ea'd elsewhere, is in good 

tion ; bat the timber of the floors and roof, with the lead, bave 

Boon abstracted ; regarding which, a document, still extant, shows that 

were presented to one of the auditors of the Countess of Northam- 

berland, in 1672, a8 a contribution toa house he was building for himself 
at Chenton. 

The southernmost of the eight towers is that which has been chosen 
for restoration ; it bas been roofed in, floored and fitted with oak, bung 
with etamped Venetian leather, aod furnished with ancient carved oak 
furnitare,—makiong, when the Orieatal carpets are unrolled, and the 
eideboards tet out with choice specimens of ancient ceramic art, a very 
cabinet picture of an interior in “ ye olden times.” 

Descending to the bank of the river, we trace its shining course till we 
see upon the opposite shore a high sandstone rock, pierced with a door- 
way and loop-lights, This is the Hermitage. A ferry-boat assists us 
across the twinkling, salmon-haunted stream. “My tears bave been my 
meat day and night,” wrote the bermit over the inner doorway, and 
every detail of his cell was with the same intense and passion- 
ate expression. It is divided into three chambers, of which the principal 
is the chapel. Here be seems to have lavished his solitary labour. He 
wrought the roof eo eeey compartments, divided by ribs, which ter- 
minated in pillars ing on the ground. He ornamented the windows 
with tracery ; he begrudged not the tedious and scrupulous exactness 

equired for Idings ; be hewed out an altar, a piscina, and a lava- 














But more than at any time, when he worked out the sentiment of 
his soul on the recumbent effigy of his lady-love, “ My tears have been 
my meat day and night” must have been the heart rending chant to 
which he attaned the strokes of his chisel, as he lingered tenderly over 
this part of his task. By a lych pic arrang he contrived to 
obtain a view of this monument from his sleepiog couch ia an outer 
apartment. He also furnished a smaller chamber wita an altar, aa aum- 
bry, and a confessional. Traces of a kitchen are not too obliterated to 
be altogether discredited ; while a flight of rude steps, hewn on the outer 
eurface of the rock, conducts us to the patch of ground above it, which 
— cultivated as a garden. On the road thither we pass his 
we 

The breeze from the river dissolves the old-world charm with which we 
have bean enthralled, and we get skeptical as to the diet of tears—the 
kitohen, the gardea, the well, the river, teeming with salmon, furce sug- 

ions of more substantial and less saline fare upon us. This state of 
miaod leaves us open to the conviction that modern antiqaaries entertain, 
viz.—that Bishop Percy's pretty ballad was a mere fiction, and that this 
interesting excavation was a chantry, holiowed out at the direction of the 
third Barl Perey, of Alnwick, and that the effigy represen(s Mary Planta- 
t, bis departed countess. 

It ie delightfal to kaow that a feeling akia to the old fervour that dic- 

tated the erection of these buildiags auimates their present possessors, 





other guests at Fryston Hall, accompanied by their bost, M. Milnes, Eeq., 
M.P., attended service at the church of Ferry Fryston. The sacred edi- 
fice, which is very small and very plain, stands clos: to the boundary of 
the grounds of Fryston, and near Ferry Bridge, from which latter place 
there is a narrow footway, passing underneath the railway to York, and 
for a sbort distance lined with willows, The church is prettily situated, 
but it bas some very damp osier beds close at havd. It was crowded to 
the porches on Sunday foreaoon ; and the Pontefract Rifle Volunteers, 


most of the Volunteers autendiaog service. 

Yesterday was devoted by his lordship to visiting the houses, farms, &c. 
of his tenants at Fairbarn, and be was in the evening entertained at din- 
ner by the tenants, Before bis lordsbip left Fryston Hall, however, there 
was a “meet” of the Badworth fox-hounds io the vicinity of the hall, 
which the Premier witnessed. although he did not mouni. The day was 
good for the scent and a couple of foxes were started. One was, how- 
ever, speedily lost and could not again be made to break cover ; and the 
second, after being started with difficulty, made a short rao, which he 
closed by taking a flyiog leap over the wall of a garden in the neigh- 
bourhood of Burton Salmon Station, and as be bad on the other side a 
fall of 12ft. or 15ft. he ended ignominously by breaking his own neck, to 
the evident disgust of the pack as well as of the bunteman and the field. 
As the meet was what is called a private one, the field was not very na- 
merous; but Lord Hawke, Mr. George Leigh, and otber well kaowo 
toxhuoters were of the number. 

Lord Palmerston left Pryston Hall about noon, accompanied by Mr. 
Milnes and the Right Hon. W. Cowper, and attended by the Messrs. 
Arundel, solicitors, ot Leeds and Pontefract, his lordship’sagents. The 
party rode to Fairbora, a small village about three miles from Fryston ; 
and there his lordship entered the houses of, and chatted witb, all bis 
tenants. He also rode over the farms, The Fairburn estate comprises 
nearly 1,400 acres of average land; but bis lordship bad not visited it, 
previous to yesterday, for the last 27 years. The pocket-book which bis 
lordship carried ia bis hand, and the frequent jotiiogs dowa which he 
made, gave evidence of intended changes, which it was very clear the | 
tenants did not thiok would be to their disadvantage. One old dame, | 
who remembered his lordsbip’s visit in 1833, as well as the previous one 
which be paid to Fairburn, was enthusiastic upon the subject. “ He’s a 
good landlord,” said she, ia rich Yorkshire dialect, “or his ageate are 
good, which is the same thing. And he was «a very handsome man when 
he came afore—I mean he was younger then; for be is very handsome 
now, you know, for his age.’ So evidently thought many more of the 
gentler eex of Fairburn village. Oue very characteristic story we heard 
ot his lordship. While passing through the village, he stopped before a 
small, low, stone building, the heavy und rusted padlock and fastening: 
of which showed that the place was seldom used, and had not been 
opened for a long time. “ What’s this?’ said bis lordship ; and he was 
answered “ The aie “The lock-up! Why, it’s worthy of Naples. 
Pray, to whom does it belong?” “To your lordship.” “Tome!” 
“Yes, my lord.” “Ab!” rejoined the Premier, “then let it be pulled 
down, and that quickly, if you please.” So the little old dismal prison 
is doomed, and will soon disappear from the village, to whose inhabitants 
generally, judging from their appearance, it has long ceased to be an 
object of terror, because they needed neither terror nor warning to cause 
them to avoid that which might lead to an acquaintauce with ils in- 
terior. 

Between four and five o’clock, the Fairburn tenantry entertained their 
noble landlord at diner, in the dining-room of the Ledsham Vicarage, 
which was kiodly offered for the purpose, by the Rev. Mr. Landoa, the 
vicar, the village not containing a room in which the entertainment 
could have been given. The party, inclading guests and tenantry (Lady 
Palmerston being amongst the former) did not, we believe, exceed 30 ; 
and by his lordsbip’s strongly expressed request, the gatheriug was a 
strictly private one.— Manchester Guardian, Oct. 30, 











Carr. Browy’s Conso.tpatep Guxpowper.—Up to the present time 
the received opinion among the several authorities on ganocery has beea 
that guopowder must be prezeated to the action of the firing material in 
@ granulated condition, in order to make it explode readily. Great care 
has always beea taken to proportion the size of the grains to the wants 
of each gun, it being sup that the powder would bura more or less 
rapidly in accordance with the size of the grains. Capt. Brown, of Wool- 
wich, has, however, appareuily upset all previous calculations, for he 
prod « powdor lidated into a somewhat porous cake, but com- 

reseed into a space one-fourth Jess than it occupied as ordinary powder. 

he process is patented, and we do not, therefore, know how the conso- 
lidation is effected ; but, as the compressed powder explodes at a slightly 
lower temperature than ordinary gunpowder, we conclude that some so- 
lution of an explosive compound, similar to gun-cotton, is employed. 
We are aseured that the cyliuders which have been given us for the pur- 
pose of experimenting on are composed of Goverament powder ; and un- 
doubtedly their appearance is exactly like that which might be expected 
from this well known material, supposiag it to be compressed and united 
by some adbesive substance. They are of the Enfield bore, containing 
24 dre. of powder, capable of resisting any ordinary force, and not 
breaking to pieces without being submitted to some strong cutting or 
crushing jostrument. Hence they may safely be carried loosely in a | 
cartouche box divided into compartments, and they may each readily be 
united to a ball by means of auy gummy matter with or without paper 
ora patch. We have tried these cylinders, and find them to explode just 
as sharply as ordivary powder, and apparently wi'h the same power and 
with as little residaum. Oa placing them on an iron heated over a 
coke fire, tide by side with ordinary rifle-powder, they explode a few 
seconds before the latter, showing tbat a lower temperature is safficient 
for the purpose ; but the difference is so slight as to lead to no practical 
result. The compressed charge is not easily affected by damp, and may 
be fired immediately after having been rapidly passed through water. 

We are informed that the process to which the power is submitted is 
very inexpensive, and, as soon as arrangements are made for its prepara- 
tion and sale, it will be brought intothe market at a price very little 
above that of ordinary gaopowder. Ii eo, it will be a great boon to the 
rifleman, whether he loads bis piece at the muzzle or the breech. Ia the 
former care, the solid cylinder will be rammed down entire, with very 
little adhesioa of the grains to the sides of the barrel, and consequent in- 
jury to itsexplosive power. It is, however, ia the breech-loader that the 
advan will be chiefly felt, as, ia all cases where the cartridge can be 
readily iatroduced, this compressed powder may be used without any 
covering whatever. Thus the skin and gossamer cartridges, as we!l as 
the paper eavelopes now adopted, will be entirely superseded and miss- 
fires with breech loaders will be still more rare than with the muzzle- 
loader. We bear that Mr Whitworth, after a severe trial of the merits 
of the inveation, has taken out a licence to work it; and, as far as our 
experiments have gone, we are led to anticipate that it will be of the 
greatest use to bis rifles, as wellas to his large gaus. [odeed, unless 
some disadvantage attends its employment which we have not discov- 
ered, we expect it will almost eotirely supersede the ordinary powder.— 
The Field, Nov. 3. 


Davin Hexs’s Witt.—A codicil to David Hame’s wil! rons thus :— 
“Tleave to my old friend Mr. Jobn Home, of Killdaff, ten dozen of 
my old claret at bis choice, and one single bottle of that other liquor 
called port. I also leave to him six dozen of port, provided that he at- 
tests under bis hand, signed John Hume, that he bas himeelf alone Gnished 
that bottle at two sittings. By this concession, he will at once 
terminate the only two differences that ever arose between us concern- 
ing temporal affairs.” 

The two ditfereaces were as to the proper mode of spelling their name 
—whether Home or Home—and as to the merits of port, which Joha 
Home detested. 

In the celebrated Lord Chesterfield’s will we find :—~ In case my god- 
son, Philip Stanhope, shall at any time hereafter keep, or be concerned 
in the keeping of, avy race-horse, or pack of hounds, or reside one night 








headed by their band, marched from the Market Place to the charch, ter 
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days of the Commonwealth, after a good many profane proceeds 
thus :—" Jiem—t{ give up all my deer to the Earl of Salisbury, who I 
know will prese: ve them, because he denied the King a buck out of one 
of bis own parks. Jiem—I give nothing to Lord Say ; which legacy I 
give him, because I know be will bestow it on the poor. [em—To Tom 
May I give five shillings ; I intended him more, bat whoever has reen his 
‘History of the Parliament,’ thinks five shillings too much. Jéem—lI give 
Lieatenant-General Cromwell one word of mine, because hitherto he 
never kept his own. Jiem—I give up the ghost.” 

The commencement of Burke’s will is most impressive, aod may serve 
as aa antidote to Lord P. mbroke’s ribaldry :—* According to the anci- 
ent good and laudable custom, of which my heart and understanding 
recognise the propriety, I bequeath my soul to God, hoping for his mercy 
only through the merits of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.”—Quar. 

ly Review. 





Canapian Literary Genivs.—Io a speech recently delivered in Mon- 
treal, Mr. T. D. McGee remarked :—“ Why do we not hail every har- 
bioger of our new day of native licerature which appears? Why must 
we always make our discoveries at second hand of the genias in our 
midst? Withio two or three years Mr. McLachlan of North Wellington 
has published a volume of poems, containiag pieces not anworthy—if I 
may resume to say so—of Tannahill or Motherwell. Mr. Charles 
Sangster, another Canadian, has published a second collection, which has 
won a warm welcome abroad ; and we bave ourselves, ia the author of 
“ Saul,”—a working mechanic, I believe—one who has been hailed in 
England as a true poet, while in Montreal his very name contioues an- 
koown. (Applause.) It is not by the narrow provincial prejadice, 
which points out, with ignorant wonder, ‘ the man who wrote the book,’ 
that we.can ever eucourage literary aspirants among ourselves ; it is not 
by hypercriticism oa the home-made article that the meotal demaods of 
the next generation are to be satiefied partly from among themselves ; 
but it is by extending to euch men as McLachlan, Sangster, and Heavy- 
sedge, both oa the part of the press and the people, of societies and indi- 
viduals, a kiodly and timely welcome here, at their own doore, that Ca 
nada is to make her way io letters, as ia commerce, and in self-govern- 
ment.” (Applause ) 

The above extract is copied from a Canadian paper. The Albion is 
clearly entitled to aid in passing it round, having done ample justice to 
two at least of the three resideate of Cauada named therein. 





Exrensive use or Buack Currants tv France. —The manafactare 
of sugar and brandy from beetroot is well kaowa to be an important 
braoch of agricultural industry in France ; but receatly another maau- 
facture has sprang up which has scarcely yet attracted any notice in 
this country. We allude to the prodaction of a liqueur from black car- 
rents, now in exteasive demand in France, and likeiy to be stili more ia 
request if the calcalations of those eagaged ia the trade are to be at all 
relied on. Some of our readers may have tasted the di de Cassis even 
in this country, as we believe it has beea imported to a limited extent. 
For the production of this liquor the planting of black currant bashea_ 
has been extending annually during the last nineteen years, these bashes 
now occupying a considerable portion of jand formerty raising vines in 
the soath of France. The demand for the plants has been so great that 
almost fabulous prices have been given for them—, £3 up to £4, 10s 
per thousand. The price has now fallea to from to 24. The num- 
ber plaoted Dijon alone is estimated at betweea one and two millioas. 

It is bighly probable that the alterations in the wine duties will iater- 
fere with the extended cultivation of black currants ia France, and per- 
baps also check the cultivation of carrants and other fruits in this coan- 
try for the production of wines, and liquors for adulverating wines, the 
produce of the grape. There may be a portioa of the juice of black 
currants used to increase the quaatity of low class clarets or vin d ordi- 
naire, a8 well as of Burguady, or to give more body to such wines to 
meet the vitiated tastes of wioe-drinkers in this country. But this will 
depend partly upon the demand and supply of grape wines, with the 
consequent alterations in the prices. Shou ch admixiures take place, 
quality will not be maiatained, aud some of the most delicious Barguadies 
aod Bordeaux wines may be so changed in chara*ter as no longer to 0o- 
cupy the first place. It may, however, be inferred that the higher classes 
of French wines will also be obtained pure, if a corresponding price be 
givea.—. 

Aw Enoutsa Acciratisine Society.—There bas been recently estab- 
lished in London a Society for the Acclimatisation of Animals, Birds, 
Fishes, Insects, and Vegetables. Among the Patrous we find the names 
of the Dake of Ratland, the Marquis of Breadalbane, the Earl of Malmes- 
bury, Viscount Bury, and Thomas Blackwell, E:q., Grand Trank Rail- 
way. The Secretary is F. T. Buckland, Esq., Assistant-Sargeon in the 
2nd Life Guards, whose name and that of nis tatber are so thoroughly 
associated with patura! history. The purposes of the institution are 
thus set dowa in an advertisement. 

1. The introduction, aéclimatisation and domestication of all ianoxious 
animals, birds, fishes, insects, and vegetables, whether asefal or ornamen- 
tal.—2. The perfection, propagation, and hybridisation of races newl 
introduced or already domesticated.—3. The spread of indigenoas ani- 
mals, &c., from parts of the United Kiagdom where they are already 
knows, to other localities where they are not kaowa.—4. The procara- 
tion, whether by purchase, gift, or exchange, of animals, &c., from British 
Colonies and foreign countries.—5. The t ission of animals, &., from 
England to her Colonies and foreign parts, in exchange for others sent 
thence to the society.—6. The holding of periodical meetings, and the 
publication of reports aod transactions for the purpose of spreading 
knowledge of acclimatisation, aod inquiry into the causes of success or 
failare. 

It will be the endeavour of the society to attempt to acclimatise and 
cultivate those animals, birds, &c., whch will be useful and suitable to 
the park, the moorland, the plain, the woodland, the farm, the poultry- 
yard, as well us those which will increase the resources of our sea shores, 
rivers, ponds, and gardens. 








Game anp Povttry tv THe Lonpon Market.—The quantities of game 
and wild birds consigned to some of the large London salesmen almost 
exceed belief. After a few successfal battwes in the Highlands, it is not at 
all unusual for one firm to receive 5000 head of game, and as many as 
20,000 to 30,000 larks are often sent up to market together. Ostend sends 
annually 600,000 rabbits, which are reared for the purpose on the neigh- 
bouring sand dunes, in addition to those which are caught in our own 
areas, and whose love-cries make night bideous. We ure indebted to 


lway, most of which are from the neighbourhood of Cor 
ford, whence they are sbipped to Bristol. The bulk of the geese, ducks, 
and turkeys, however, comes from Norfoik, Cambridge, Essex, aad Saf 
folk—four fat counties which do much to supply the Loodoa commis 
eariat, the Eastern Counties Railway alone having brought thence ia one 
year 22,462 tons of fish, flesh, fowl, and good herrings. The estimate 
all the poulterers’ stock which is annually consumed here, notes 
hares and rabbits, amounts to some unkuown figare of betweea 6,000, 
and 10,000,000 items.— Times. 


Lapiss’ Dresses anp Deatu sr Fins.—‘ Another death by fire” is 
a common heading by which modern readers are familiarised with the 
almost daily bolecaust of women and children, sacrificed p Any combas- 
tibility of their dress and the expansion of their crinoline Registrar 
General, who tely exhibits these integers of suffering and death 
and displays their incredible sum total, records above 3,000 deaths from 
fire, of which some hundreds might bave been averted by the adoption of 
the simple expedient, which cannot be too pressing!yurged apon the female 
mind, of adoptiog in the laundry the use of one of those powders which 
render clothiag nou-iuflammable. Tbe means proposed are simple and 
efficient. in the Queen’s laundry they have beea adopted since the terri- 
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at Newmarket, that iafamous seminary of iniquity aod ill %, dur- 
ing the course of the races there ; or ehall resort to the said races, or 
lose in any one day at any game or bet whatever the sum of £500 ; then, 
in avy of the cases aforesaid, it is my express wish that he, my said god- 
son, shall forfeit and pay out of my estate the sum of £5,000 to and for 
the use of the Dean and C © of Westminster.” 

The disposition of the ty, we leara from Ear! Stanbope, was a rly 
bit at the Dean aud Chapter for having, as the Earl thought, driven a 
bard bargain with bim for the site of Chesterfield House. He inserted 
their names because be felt sure that, if the penalty were iocurred, they 
would not be slow in exacting it. 





Oar next specimen, the will of the Earl of Pembroke, who lived in the 





fying accident by which the dress and person of ths Princess Royal were 

hed by ignition of ber sleeve at a candle. The solutions which are 
the best hither to produced for the purpose are those of tungstate of soda 
and sulphate of ammonia. The former is preferable for woveu fabrics, 
since it allows the iron to pass smoothly, wherens other salis do not 
The able chemists, Messrs. Versmana aad Oppeaheim, who iatroduced 
these salts as the result of their investigations, have receatly givea some 
plaia directions in their employment, which iu the iuterests oi practical 
persons we transcribe :—~ The solution which does not become clear 
must be made with warm water, aod sbould be well stirred. A sheet of 
linen is then soaked in it and dried. The articles of dress or cartains, 
after being well starched, blued, aed rough-dried, ure saturated ia the 








solution, then rolled ia the above piece of linea, and iroaed as usual.” 





1860. 


SHe Alvion, 
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The salts are being sold, since we have repeate liy drawn attention to 
them, under the title of the “ Ladies’ Life Preserver;” but they are 
timply the substances which we name. 

The extraordinary lorres of life and property recently occasioned by fire 
in this city have naturally suggested the in vestigation of ‘he applicability 
of these salts to the purpose of renderiag timber non-ioflammable. 
is very possible ; but the use of sulphate of ammonia for this purpose by 
the best process woald cost about ls. 2d. per cubic foot of timber, and 
this is almost probibi'ive for general use. There are, however, many 
other uses suggested besides the finishing of woven fabrics to which it 
may be advantageously applied. Tous, if a solution, containing about 
20 per cent. of the salt, be employed in the making of glue or paper-hang- 
ings, these will become non-infammable. Even shavings will thus refase 
to fame. Covers for goods trains, and tarvauling soaked ia the solution 
and is painted with a mineral paint, rather thau the present 
oil-dressing, wi'l also besome non-inflammable. Last week we read the 
account of an express train on fire, from the engine sparks falling on tbe 
goods truck: the pasreagers nearest, amongst them a helpless invalid 
on his way to hospital, feeling the near approach of the flames, but des- 
titate of all means of signalling their distress or causing the arrest of the 
train. Such accidents may be preveated.—The Lancet. 


How rue Laxe Surertor Country Grows.—Twenty years ago, Lake 
Superior was considered farther out of the world, even from Detroit, than 
San Francisco is today! Marqaette was then unknown! Eleven years 
ago the first steamboat floated oa the bo:om of the king of fresh waters, 
and at that time, one or two borees were found sufficient to transport 
over the portage at the Sault, all the supplies required on the entire south 
coast of Lake Superior. Now ten large steamers, making an gate 
of more than one bundred trips in a season, are unable to satisfy the in- 
creasing demand for supplies in the same region. Where ten years ago 
a few log cabins alone marked the site of a village, or city, the popula- 
tion is now numbered by thousands.—Five years ago the iron exported 
from Marquette was scarcely sofficient in quantity to merit the title of a 
distinct branch of trade, reaching only the amount of fourteen bundred 
tone, and yet such hae been the increase of this branch of industry, that 
during the past season pearly one hundred and fifty thousand tons of ore 
bave been shipped from this port, thas giving steady and lucrative em- 
ployment to a numerous fleet of vessels, which must otherwise have laid 
idle, or at best, been engaged in a very unprofitable trade. And Mar- 
-quette is but one point.— Baffalo Republic. 





Tae Retort Uncovurtgovs.—Among the on dits of the day at Rome is 
one relating to an irate interview between Monsignor de Merode and 
Genera! Goyon. Words are said to bave ran so high that the general 
declared that if M. de Merode were not a priest he would draw bis sword 
against him, meaving, of course, that he would call him out. To which 
the churchman is reported to bave answered that it would be for the first 
time in his life—a pungent allusion to the fact of the general having 
seen no service in the field. 


A Cuaracreristic Letrer rrom Roskin. —The 7ribune publishes the 
following reply to an application from the Mercantile Library Associa- 
tion, requesting Mr. Ruskin to come hither and lecture among us. 

“ Altorf, August 26, 1860. 

“ My Dear Sir: I received your favour of the 15th, on my arrival here 
yesterday moroiog. I answer by the first post. It is a matter of sincere 
sorrow to me that I cannot accept the gracious invitation extended from 
your shores—one of the many encouragements and helps which I bave 
received from the sympathy and trast ofthe American public. But I 
am now engaged in sone practical work which will prevent me, perhaps. 
for years, from writiog or lecturing. except in a quite casual way. and 
all this work has to be done in Europe—if so it may be—while I have 
| good eye and hand. I hope the use of my tongue, perbaps, a little 

onger. 

“ Meantime, let me beg of you to thank the President of the Associa. 
tion, very heartly, for bis letter—reques'ing him at the same time to 
convey to the Association itself, my sense of the honour done me, and to 
expressjto them my trae and informal vexation at not being able to ac- 
cept it. I assure you no question of remuneration should stand in the 
way. I usually give my lectures here ; and certainly my relations with 
Awerica have been hitherto so bappy—and my friends there, are so much 
regarded by me, that I ehould like, if ever I come there, to do anything 
that they would have me—‘all for love, and nothing for reward.’ Be- 
lieve me, my dear 

aa Agnew, 


A Posrtrve Wrrvess.—It is of Warren, the author of “ Ten Thousand 
@ Year,’’ that this practice in the examination of a man accused of 
ewearing falsely in a will cae is related, It shows great dramatic power 
anconsciously exhibited In his busioess. 

The pr'soner being arraigned, aod the formalities gone through with, 
the prosecutor, placing his thumb over the seal, held up the will, and de- 
manded of the prisoner if he bai seen the testator sign that instrament, 
to which be promptly answered he had. 

“ And did you sign it at bis request as subscribing witness ?’—* I did.” 
4 Was it sealed with red or black wax?”—‘ With red wax.”—* Did you 
see him seal it with red wax ?’—“I did.”—* Where was the testator 
whea he signed and sealed this will ?’—“ Io his bed.”—“ Pray how long 
a piece of wax did he ure ?”’—* Abont three or four inches long.” —** Who 

ve the testator this piece of wax?’—*"I did.”—“ Where did you get 

t?”—* From the drawer of bis desk.””—*“ How did he light that piece of 
wax?” —“ With a candle.” —* Wheg did that piece of candle come from ?”’ 
“1 got it out of a cupboard in bis ”—"* How long was that piece of 
le 1" —* P four or five iaches long.”—* Who lit that piece of 
candle ?’—* I lit it." —* What with ?”’—* With a match.”—* Where did 
you get that match ?”—“ Oa the mantle shelf in the room.’’—Here War- 
ren paused, aod fixing bis large deep blue eyes upon the prisoner, he 
held the will up above his head, bis thumb still resting upon the seal, 
and ssid, in a solemn, measured tone: “Now. sir, upon your s lema 
wath, you saw the testator sign that will; he signed it in hie bed ; at his 
requert you signed it, os a subscribing witoess; you saw him seal it ; it 
was with red wax he sealed it ; a pieoe of one, two, three, or four laches 
long ; be lit that wax with a piece of candle, which you procured for bim 
from 0 copied | a Oe @ match which you found on the 
mantle shelf t’”’—* I did.”—* Once more, sir : upon your oath, you did ?”’ 
—“ I did !"—“ My lord, i's a wafer.” — Blackwood. 


Tue Rica Propvcrs or Cupa.—The Island of Caba, ia spite of 
Spanish mierale, says the London American, is one of the most prosperous 
portions of the carth. Her population is estimated at 1,130,000, of 


400 000 slaves, and 38,000 Asiatics acd Jodians. The sugar estates are im- 
meosely productive. Twenty-three of the principal plantations, com- 
prising about 100,000 acres of land and 10,175 slaves are valued at 
£3 000 000. These twenty-three estates produced, in 1859. 235,000 boxes, 
the worth of which was £4 each box, making in alll £940,000. There are 
1,600 antations in Cabs, the exported products of which 
amounted to $10,000,000 per ancum. 


sir, very respectfully and gratefully yours. 
Esq.” ™ J. Ruski.” 





Frence Humanrry —“ The Freoch, io their peculiar way, are stripping 
war of its horrors, It is stated that the Freoch army now ure the latest 
scientific method to kill horses unfit for furtber service. Air is injected 
into an opened vein, which prodaces instantaneous aod painless death. 

still kill men with bayonet and bullet.” 
@ find this curicas scrap, and the still more carious commentary, in 
a Canadian paper. The recent revelations, from the Veterinary Colleges 
at Alfort aod Lyons ought not to have been omitted. 

Aw Enon Scuuwer.—In the summer quorter of this year—Jaly, 
August, September—rain fell at Torquay on 50 days of the 92, on 59 at 
Little Bridy (Dorset), 52 at Clifton, 57 in London (St. Jobn’s wood), 
prey thew at err oe 59 at Leeds. Fog prevailed on 41 
days in the quarter ; bail fell on 13 days. In some places the grass was 
left unmown till the middle of Se ber. Wheat ripened very irrega- 
larly ; at a few places it was cat on the 6th of August—some was uncut 
at the end of September ; last year it was cut, even in the north, in July. 
Oats were cat at the latter end of August in the south; in the north a 
great deal of the crop was etill uncut at the beginning of October. Ap- 

did not ripen until the middle of my wes far south as Nottiog- 
con The temperature reached 80 deg. in but few places. At the Royal 
Observatory it only attained 75 deg. ; at York only 735 deg.; at Veat- 
nor only 70 deg. 

Aw OLD-FASHIONED Towx.—Y pres is essentially a place of business, and 
nothing else. The people are thrifty, orderly, and industrious, after the 
most exemplary fashion. Their way of life is much the same as it was 
with vs in Elizabeth's time, leaving out the sbow and fiery. The whole 
town is up by 5 o’clock in the morning, and bas done break‘ast by half- 
past 6; dinner oscillates between balf past 11 and 1; an bour or two 
later early rising is rewarded with « cup of coffee ; and at 7 or 8 the day 











lo ti 


is wound up by the most moderate of suppers. The entire pop 


-_ 





with such dissipated or vagrant exceptions as are to be found ia all towns, 
are a-bed by 10; balf ao hour afterwards the dreamy.music of the caril- 
lone rings out from the lofty belfry over the squares aad streets, which 
are as fast asleep as the iohabitants.—Once a Week. 





Oricrx or Hic Pews tw Cavacuys.—In Queen Anne's reign, Bishop 
Burnett, who was one of Her Majesty's chaplains, noticed in the Chapel 
Royal, St. James’, that the youog people of Her Majesty’s suite were 
more intent in admiring each otber’s eyes than attentive to their devo- 
tions. His Lordship consulted her Mojesty, and the expedieat of high 
pews was adopted, and probably from that time brought into general 
use. I had an oper of seeing the Chapel Royal, St. James’, in 
King William IV.’sreigo. The primitive pews were then standing. “ To 
see and be seen” may have something to do with this hue and ery about 
high pews, or it may proceed from the sad fulling off of certuin fees.—City 

ress. 





Tue Porvtatioy or Russia —A letter from St. Petersburgh has the 
following :—‘ Soon after the war in the Crimea, a general ceusus of the 
population was beguo throughout the Russian Empire ; it is now com- 
pleted, and gives the following resulte :—The total population is 79,000,- 
000. The lower orders, serfs, petty traders, and artisans, form a total of 
53,500 000 ; the nobles and the higher guilds of traders about 1,000,000. 
The nobles still possess 21,000,000 of serfs. The population of Siberia, 


including the wandering tribes of Kasan, Astrakan, aud Oreaburg, is 
4,000,000. 





Deer Forests.—The Perth Courier states that the largest modern 
forest is that of the Dake of Atboil, which, according to his evidence 
in the late cas of the Earl of Wemyss agaiast Campbell of Monzie, ex- 
tends to 100 000 acres. The next is the forest of Farquharson of Luver- 
cauld, bat which is partly under sheep aad partly under deer, altogether 
about 130,000 Scotch acres. Next to this ranks Lord Fife’s forest of 
Mar, about 60,000 acres. There are a number of other deer forests 
of much smaller extent, but the extent bas not much increased of late 
years ; and byfcomparison it will be found that the extent of ground 
under deer is now much less than it was 100 years ago. 








Cbess. 
PROBLEM No. 619. ©. S. Croom Montgomery, Alabama. 
BLACK. 

















W hite to play, and checkmate in four moves. 
Sovorroy to Prosiem No. 618. 


i Sesto 
Pik Bsa 


tke 
2 eh | 
3 Kt to K Kt 6 checkmate 


K tks R 
it tke P 
To Corresronpents.—G. W. Patien, Brevet-Major, Minnesota. We refer 
‘on to Staunton’s Handbook, where, among the rules of the Game, will 
nd the Sioving : “ Every Pawn which has reached the eighth or 
of hoon ao . mast be im for 
ft follows, therefore. that he may have two or more Queens 
Rooks, Bishops, or Kaights.” 


ee eee Brooklyn Chess Clabs stands as fol- 


, three or more 









New York. Brooklyn. 
1. Theodore Lichtenhein........... 1] 1. Frederick Perria...............+ 1 
2. James Boe o.0 ceccccecees 1} 2. N. Marache. 
3. Sarnuel <_< POpbEdoecccsoceses 2 | 3. W. Horner... .. 
4. Carl Schuitz...... -. 2) 4 B. Rice..... 
5. O. E. Michaelis. .. 1) 5. W. Endall. 
6. D. Barnett............. . 346. J. Gallop......... 





10 yn 
Although New York bas won, the remaiuing games will be according 
to the conditions of the match. . played 
The following GAME is the third of the match between Messrs. J. Kolisch and 
B. Horwitz. 
(PETRbYP’s DEFENCE.) 








White (H.) Black (K.) White (H.) Black (K.) 
1PwKé PtoK4 17 BtoK Kt5 PtKR4 
2K KttoB3 K Kt to B3 18 Kt tke Kt B tks Kt 
3 Kt tks K P PtcQ3 19 BtksK RP PtoK Kt3 
4 KttoK B3 Kt tks P 20 Btks Kt P 2D me 
eeeer® PwQé, 21 BtoK B7 tks B 
6 BtoK 2 BtwoQ3 22 Btks K P BtksQBP 
7PwQs KttoK B3 23 QRwB BtoQs 
tS BtoKS MQUKBS ot 
9 KttwoQR3 PwQB3 25 Qw K B7 twoK B 
10 Kt tw QB2 ey 26 Q tks Kt ch gu3 
11 Castles to B2 27 B tks Qch tks 
12 BioKR4 Castles g* 28 RtoB?2 Rto B6 
etaus 33< 29 KtoR?2 BtoK 4ch 
14 PtoQ Kea Kt to Kt5 30 PtoK Kt3 B tks P ch 
15 Pt KR3 K KttoK4é Stan aaa 
16 Kt tks B P tks Kt 32 P tks B tks RB (a) 

And after a few more moves Mr. Horwitz resigned. 
(a) The duration of this game was four bours and abalf; the total score 


being Kolisch 3, Horwitz 1. 





A Very Kxowixe Yoresnine Rat.—A man named Joseph Holmes, 
at Hunslet, near Leeds. is said to have laid some poison in the cellar of 
tte bouse io which he lived for the purpose of destroying a rat. The 
bread and butter upuo which the poison was laid vanished three times 
in succession, bat the rat still remained. At length the rat was caught 
and killed by a very valuable terrier dog, the property of Mr. Holmes, 
and io three boors #fier the dog died. as if from the effects of strychnine. 
It ia suppored that the rat instinctively detected the poison, and bad re- 
course to the expedient of wiping tbe butter and poison from the bread 
upon its far. 

Personal Marks or Patnce Lous Naro.eon Bonararte (wow Na- 
PoLEON IIl.)—Age, thirty-eight years; height, a metre and thirty-six 
centimetres ; hair, chestnut ; eyebrows, ditto ; forehead, middling ; eyes, 
grey and little ; nose, big ; mouth, middliog ; lips, thick ; beard, brown ; 
mastaches, fair; chin, puinted ; visage, oval ; complexion, pale. Spe- 
cial features :—Head stack down between the shoulders ; should 
broad ; back, rouod ; some grey hairs.—Jialian Hue and Cry, 1846. 














Home@oratuy.—A German jouroal gives some details respecting bo- 
meeopatbie medicine :—The number of homeopathic physicians is 3 254, 
of whom 1.612 are in America. The professorsbipe of the science are 5 
in Germany—namely, 2 at Prague, 2 at Munoich, 1 at Vienna; in the lat- 
ter city, also, is 1 of veterinary ho Tbe number of homceo- 
path: io Germany is 471, and 35 for animale; 21 of the former are 
attached to hospitals. Of borpitals in Germany there sre only 10. and 9 
of them are ia Austria, 3 of the 9 being at Vienna, one being of 160 beds, 
anotber of 80, and another of 60. The journals which treat of homeopa- 
thy in Germany are 8 4 of them doing so scientifically, the rest for the 





ordivery public. The largest society of homoeopaths is in that country ; 


it of 230 members, and holds annual sittings. In Franee there 
are 403 homeopaths, ia Eagland 244 (with 2 hospitals ia London), in 
Spain 94 (with an bospital at Madrid), in Belgium 26, in Holland 7, in 
Switzerland 34, in Italy 14, in the Scandiaavian countries 12, in the Da- 
nubian Fuineipolities 4, in Russia 67 (with un bospital at Moscow), ia 
Portugal 47, in Asia 4, and in Africa 6. The rest are in America. Ia 
the latter country also are hospitals at Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, 


and, in addition, clinical leetures are givea ia many places—London 
ress, 





ANNIVERSARY oF THE Barrie or Lerrsic.—Sieniricant.—At Munich 
on the 16th, the anoivereary of the battle of Leipsic was celebrated by 
the assemblage of 1200 persons in the largest café (brewery) of that 
city. Toasts were druok to the King of Bavaria, the ex-King Louis, and 
* the veteran of the heroes of independence, the King of Wartemberg.” 
This toast was communicated by telegraph to the latter, and his Majesty 
rent the following reply by the same means:—“ The King of Wartem- 
berg thanks the meeting now being held to celebrate the memory of the 
battle of enfranchisement at Leipsic, for having remembered him on 
the occasion.—Galignani 





SPECIAL NOTICE, 

FP. DERBY & COMPANY, 
IMPORTING TAILORS, 

HAVE THE GOOD FORTUNE TO ANNOUNCE 


That have recmved, and have in Store, a Comp) Assorumen Goods 
being made to order for their Fall snd Winter Bales, through ee 


Messrs. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
(MANUPFACTURERS’ AGENTS, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
Adapted to the wants of GENTLEMEN OF TASTE who appreciate style and quality im 

MERCHANT TAILORS AND IMPORTERS, 
57 Walker Street, New York. 

LADIES' BALMORAL BOOTS. 

These excellent, durable, neat, elegant, healthy Fall and Winter articles can now be ob- 





tained at 
CANTRELL’S. 
BOOTS AND SHOES FOR CHILDREN. 

CANTRELL has a full supply of ** feet-covering” for » from \sses’ “* danc- 

log siippers’’ to the * pateat esther? of Young hun? es —— 
FRENCH CALF-SKIN BOOTS. 

Gentlemen ¢: lence no difliculty in making their selections of promenade and dress 

boots at CANTRELL’s. His assortment ts ¥ “4 embracing on namanee vestely. 
PRICES. 
CANTRELL sells cheaper and better b shoes, gai i all 
vaats, | oots, gaiters, and slippers than any other 


LOCALITY. 
CANTRELL’S is at No 813 Broad way, between Rleventh and Twelfth Streets, convenient 
of access to the residents of the “* West Ead,’”’ and the sojourners ai all the fashionable 





AT R. H. MACY'S 
YOU WILL ALWAYS FIND THE BEST QUALITY, 
LADIES’ KID GLOVES, 
All Sizes, all Colours, 63 Coens. 
Stock of White Goods and Filanneis, 
Fail Stock of Fine Laces and Kmbruideries. 
Il Stock of Hosiery and Gloves. 
Stock of Fine sand French Flowers. 
‘ull Stock of tes’ Undercio awe. 
all Stock of Yaukee Nowous. 
R. H. MACY, 204 and 206 Sixth Avenue, New York. 





USDERGARMENTS, 
HOSIERY, 
A GREAT ASSORTMENT, SRS SURE 
At low 
SHIRTS TO ORDER. 
A. RANKIN & CO., 


ESTABLISHED IN 1823. =e © Gowem, 


A GREAT PAINTING, 

NOW O8 EXEIBRITION AT PENNIMAN’S BUILDING, 
No 42 EAST FOURTEENTH B8T.. Orroarre UNION 8QU ARE. 
Westmaller’s Original and Unrivalled Painting, entitled 

‘‘DANAB.'' 
The admirers of the beautiful in Art of this Metropolis are 


DRESS 





disappointed in viewing (ou Deau'l and claaaie Faiwums, for We admitted thatthe Gait 
Jere continental ‘arope contain nothing fluer—artisie excelienee considered. Open 
10 A.M. to 10P.M. Admitiance, 25 cents. 





Grover & Baker’s 
CELEBRATED NOISELESS 
PAMILY SEWING MACHINBS, 
495 BRUADWAY, NEW YORK. 
THE GROVER & BAKER MACHINE 
Is simple in construction, easily learned, and with proper management never gets out of 
THE GROVER & BAKER MACHINE 
Gene, Balle, Gathers and Stitches and Fastens {is own Seams, thereby saving time and 
THE GROVER & BAKER MACHINE 
Rews equally well on all Fabrics, from the finest Swiss Muslin to the heaviest cloth or 
THE GROVER & BAKER MACHINE 
pant ke) eg without rewinding, and forms & seam unsurpassed for beauty, 
THE GROVER & BAKER STITCH 


Is the Double Lock Stitch which forms a seam that will not rip even if every fourth stiteh 
cut. Itis the only stitch that survives the washing-tub on bles conten. 


Send for Cireular. 








(Congress Spring) 


me Nf, 
SaRaTocA SPRINGS & 8998 CrRgE—— eer. 
Vew yor* we are 


iTO SOUTHERNERS, 


DRINKERS OF 


Congress Water, 


Mo SPURIOUS MINERAL WATER I8 80LD AS “CONGRESS WATER,” 
‘by anprincipled persons or counterfeiters, who, when they dare not use tha name, eal! 
it “ Saratoga’”’ Water, “ Saratoga” being only the name of the town where the Spring is 
situated. 
To protect the public from such émpositions, we have all our Corks 
branded thus z= 
Any not having those words and letters on the Corks are Connterfeit ; 
and the Purchaser should prosecute the Seller for swindling. 
Orders will receive prompt attention if addressed to us at our Bouth- 
ern Depot of Congress Water, 
98 Cedar Street, New York City, 
CLARKE & WHITE. 
Lists of dealers who procure Congress Water for their sales direct from our house, are kep 
at our office for the purpose of distribntion to those who desire to purchase 
‘GENUINE CONGKESS WATER 
in thetr own neighbonrhor’ 











Law 
R22. PROF. WOUD's ADVERTISEMENT IN ANOTHER 
Column. 








JVovember 24 











FINANCIAL. | 
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No, 48 WALL STREET’ 
BANK OF NEW YORK BUILDING, SECOND FLOOR 
| 


.. five per cent’ 

— per cent 

‘uur per cent. 

Deposits may be made and withdrawn at any time, and will be entitled to interest for the | 
whole time they may remaia with 'he Com 

¥ ~ or Trust eon of Vetaten, and Females unaccustomed to the 

Scan of business, as well as Religious and Benevolent pasneutionn, will Gad this Com- 

4 convenient dep. sitory for mooey 


any Court im the State 
bm Apes or corporations for @ period ‘of six months, or longer. 


TRUSTEES. 

JOSEPH LAWRENCE, President. 
B. FP. WHERLWRIGHT, pauses. dD. 
CHARLES EK. BIL, 
won Ng st . 


AB BLOCOMB, 
SHEPHERD KNAPP. 
GREENE ©. BRONSON, 
JOHN J. PHELPS, 


CLINTON “GILBERT. 
JOHN JACOB ASTOR, Jr. 


JOHN A. STEWART, secretary. 
REMITTANCES! 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
BELFAST BANKING COMPANY, Ireland. 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND. 
PRAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANKS IN SUMS TO SUIT, FROM £1 UPWARD, 
PAYABLE ON PRESENTATION, AND GOOD EVERTWHERS IX 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND 
IRELAND, WALES, 
Sasued by 





or 


TAYLOR BROTHERS, 
No. 76 Wall Street, New York. 





BILLS ON LONDON, 


SUIT Lt | -) ~ eae AT SIXTY DAYS SIGHT AND AT THREE 
SIGHT, For Sale b 
WARD. CAMPBELL & CO., 56 Wall Street. 


MORGAN & SONS, 
Ne. 37 WILLIAM STREET, 


NEW YORK, 


Paive sie 


Issue Letters of Credit to Travellers, available in all parts of 
the World. 


BILLS ON LONDON ASD PARIS FOR SALE IN SUMS TO SUIT PURCHASERS, 
JOHN MUNROE @ CoO., 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 


WO. 6 RUE D# LA PAIX, PARIS, 
OTROULAR LETTERS © OREDIT ON ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS 
Olties 


GP nTontien of 
GERMANY 
Swann. 


N 
BRRAT nrraix, 
ND, 
BEYRO CONSTANTINOPLE, CAIRO 
ATEEANDRIA JERUSALEM, ae., 

@micetn ow Westie: 6 Wats Binks: 


COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 
B's AND NOTES PAYABLE IN CANADA, WHEN EXCHANGE I8 PROVIDED 
for. —— free of charge. 
eredita granted. and bile purehased and collected on Ragland, Ireland, Seotinnd 
R. $3 FERGUSSON, 


F. H GRAIN, 
©, F. SMITH. 


DUNCAN, & CO, 
BANKERS, 
CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORK 


Chroular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travetlers, 


eeailebte tp oll the Principal Diien-of ha Hania. Ape 
MERCANTILE OREDITA.. vow USE T UROPE, OClttwa, ac. 


AUGUST BELMONT & Co. 
BANKERS, 
Neo. 60 Wall Street, New York, 


DIT FOR TRAVE! 
ofthe word chr or = D A cane, Parts, CARS IN Ati rapes 
~To 1t1- 





HOLLAN PORTUGAL, 
ie Ai aearmmatat 


oh Sal 





No. 2% William Street, New Yors. 











RAD tgs BANS RMON MEAL, 


ore, YF Ae a, oe arLte on vas tou 2S BANK Gf yo AND ON THE 


OREDITS insned, homey “bh and Notes, ‘and D payable in Canads, New 
Brunswick, and Nova Sco'ia pur sased or Collected. 


WELLS, FARGO & CU., 
&. T. @ CALIFORETA & EXCHANGE Co, 


8% Broadway N. Y., 
DENSE 4 
Grobange 00 





rym rey AND THE SANDWICH Is 
uh. 


EXPRESS TO 
by the Mai] Steamers of the Stb and each mon 
en Caltersin, Ovagen, and the Sapéwish Sata Spade oo times. 





BROWN ‘BROTHERS & co, 
NO. 69 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 
[eur COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS, FOR USE LN THIS COUN- 
try and Abroad. 


D. WA 


R RICHARDSON, Attorney and © 





URTH, Att'y and Counsellor at Law, Natchez, Miss. 





lier, Covt Ky. 








J. w. MAYHEW, Attorney at Law, M w 





SEE 


EXCELSIOR VARNISH WwoORKSsS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The attention of Shippers and the Trade is invited to the above celebrated brand of 
VARNISHES AND JAPANS, 
the quality of which is guaranteed anquatified)y pure. 


The subseriber, for this mar! solicits the tl 
c ae Seas ME Re uptronsee of the wade, who will be 


MB. R. DICKSON, 10 Vedar Street, N. Y, 
CAST IRON PIPES. 
EARL’S IRON WORKS, NEWARK, N. J., 
91, 94, 95, 97, and 99 Chestnut St. 
BRANCH OFFICE, No. 21 Centre Street, NEW YORK. 
ONTLSU® to Manufacture CAST IRON Gas and W 


ater Pipes, 
Bevel Hubs, & Bieeves. Drip yphons, Plugs, « 
and Gostngs 1 pemarel Ferdentar whesten paid ve all < 


Work. 


NEEDLES, FISH HOOKS, AND FISHING er 


ED Cuderaigned received sno, 71002 FRMEEM Ge we above Articles at 
up hand @ Stock of RO’ RT 
yA. ROUT OUT PLIRS ae. a. af coal oni well seared oat of RODS, ARTIVICLAL | (wh 


o THOMAS H,. BATE, 7 Warren Street, New York. 
TINE N d » 
eee SI SPINNER, by Fiab 


DELLUC’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF CALISAYA BARK. 


Ao Tous bei. e ORD AL, PREPARED WITH THE BEST PERU Mo BARK. 
oO perroos deviliiated by Fevers, Dyspepsia and o 
and is of iadiapeve be oo to persops going ip Fever and Ague d) *, A 4 best pre- 
wervalive, ‘cam be taken after meals as a most egreeable Vordial. Every vote must 
Rave the eit a ature ofth sole acturere. 
DELLUC. 4 CO,, 
FRENCH OISPENSING CREWIs. 
645 Broadway. 3 Geore bets ow Bleecker St. 





. Branches. Bends, Angles, 

Retorta, Bench © 
connecied with 
KE EARL 





BH. B.—Patentee of 
men Wo be ibe best 











SILO T. 
TO DEALERS AND SPORTSMEN, 
HE under ig 4 are manwfacturing SHOT of » quallry vee w toany beretoiore offered 
to any market. The severe test to which it is subjected before bagging. insure the 
pete qualliies . is, roGndness ; 2d, solidity ; 3d, smooth polish, 4h, uniformity of size 
rach bag. 
With theee advantages, it will be found in use to bave a more securate and uniform fitght, 
® greater range, #Dd & closer ano better _ (ban &Dy arlicie prepared by 
end that ht wii! oo disappoint a correct ai 
The Trade can be einen. at the same a as the ord 
ere are reepecuiully TATHAM 


ry! bom retat! purebas- 
ab ormnns, 4 
Beekman &., New Yk. 


UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY, “ly 
| 


' 
NTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS : | 
} 
| 


INSURANCE. 


MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE. 


OFFICE OF THE 
SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
INSURANCE BUILDINGS, 49 WALL ST. 
New Yours, Ocroszr 31, 1860. 


| THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS OF 'H1S COMPANY IS PUB- 
lished ia with the req of the lth Section of the Act of its Incorpo- 





Premiums on unexpired risks on the 4th October, 
Premiums received during the year wo 4th Uoct'r, 
On Marine Risks sat 
Inland 67,875 
36,463 a 1,316,113 39 


$1,625,057 04 
$1,221,692 65 
- 89,096 37 


$1,132,597 28 


R49 439 56 
$283,157 73 





i ae ee er 1860, were as follows, viz :— 
Rea! Kstate and Bonds and M 


Feb 


vable. 
Scrip of sundry Muti 





81,761,222 OT 


The Board of Trustees ha day directed that a Dividend of Interest to lst November, 
wy ye declared of WX PRE CERT. oo the outstanding Scrip of the Company, payable on 


Ain, that a Dividend at S Loy) tt & FIVE PER CENT. IN SCRIP to the dealers of the 
Seeey, & Sere ums of the past year, be issued after the ist January 


“Ti is Sertoer oni ordered that the SCRIP of the year 1855, and SEVENTY PER CENT of the 
year 1en6, Se a8 jeemed IN CASH after the Ist January next, the interest thereon to cease 
on that , and thereby leaving an amount of accumulated profits of over ONE MIL- 


LION oF” JOLLARS. 
By order of the Board, 
WILLIAM H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
MOSES H. GRINNELL, LOUIS LORUT. 
Roswell SPRAGUE. ANT & 
OLIVER K, Jn 
bask Mt MACY,” 
WINTHROP GRAY. 


ALEX. M. LAWRENCE, 
gous A. ISELIN 
WIN BA it 
PO. 


a. ronson, 








KER, 
YO 
attvia, 





I R. NEVIUS. 
Pensa 
SIMON DE VISSER. 
A. B. NEILSON, President. 
JOHN WHITEHEAD, Vice President. 
WH. H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 


HOME LIFPB INSURANCE CO., 
No, 15 Court St., Brooklyn. 16 Wall St., New York. 
MUTUAL WITH AN AMPLE CASH CAPITAL. 


SCHUYLER LIVINGSTON, 





WALTER 8. GRIFFITH, President. 
I. BH. FROTHINGHAM, Treasurer. 


C. L. MITCHELL, M.D., Brooklyn. JA8, STEWART, M.D., N. Y. 


Directors. 

joun HASLRY, 
J, MILTON 8M Tu, 
A KOLD nO LNER, 
B. OAP 
Saitewi ait x NIGHT. 
EDWARD A. LAMBERT, 
JAMES HOW, 


GEO, OC. RIPLEY, Secretary. 
A. B, CAPWELL, Counsel. 





. Low. 
Isaac tt MrRoTaINGHAM, 
8. i at AHAN, 
Taom SWesanN ok, 
SAMURL SMI 
huNuy R PLERREPONT, 
Bavbl 


rRTER NELL, 
waureie 8 Sa PFET, 


~~ 


CORNELIUS 
THOMAS vai LTON, 
JOSEPH 

Fr. 0 


ER 
HN T. MART 


_———_ 


The Company will issue Policies for the whole term with g mithoat participation 

in profits, Premiums payable yearly, haif-yearly. or Jot Sg 4 one Suu. 

For year, 3 years, 5 years, or 7 years, without paltiigdiien hed 

For tus Wuoie Team or Lire. Payment of Premiums to cease at any specified age, 

Enpowment Bw yt Po.crss. Amount payable at death, or when the assured ar- 
tives at 40, 45, 50, 55, 60 65, or 70 years. 

Eypowmest Poucus ron Cumpaenx. Amount payable when « child reaches 18, 21, or 
2% years, or upwards. 

Annuity Po.ictss—commencing at any age. 

One-half the emount of Premiums may be paid in a note at 12 months, which will be re- 
newed aunuaily. 


DIVIDENDS WILL BE DECLARED eras, on and the profits will be issued to the assured in 
scrip or applied towaru payment of thar 





UNITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF LONDON. 
U. S. BRANCH, 58 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, 28,000,000 STERLING. 

Ts. UNITY FIRE —_i & COMP AMX INSURE AGAINST LOSS OR ppanaee 

Merchandise, rates. 


Fire, on Bul jousehold Furniture, &c., £0., at the usual 
Losses adjusted in New Rnvend putuatis peae without reference to 


A Spectal Fund of $150,500 
Is held by the New York Trustees, for the benefit of Policy Holders, in accordance with he 
law of the State, 


ree York Trustees. 
CALEB O. HA President Manhattan Bank. 
SCHUYLER iviaudrox, Firm of Barclay & Livingston. 
WATTS sSHERMA Daneaa, Sherman & Co. 
lew York Directors. 
Harpocs, 


Ee Rossrt 
Wa. A. Kine, 


seat Berson, 
T. B. Coppixetos, 
Suas K, Bvexert, 
James Hanrer, 
Jossru 8. Hawes, 


Gro. B. MORE WooD. 
BanJaam A. Momrorp, 
GEORGE ADLAKD, Manager and General Agent, 
58 Wall Street, New York. 


GUANO. 


ATTENTION OF ovane ay PLANTERS 
article which we have on hand aad ~~ 


pa a oan CENT. LESS THAN PERUVIAN GUANO, 
which we claim to be sete y Guano or ferti ever imported or 
edin this coun “ress Guano We mporved we RB ‘ork, frum Baker’s 
a Jarvie? T-lande, in the “ SuU0T Pacteloe ne om “Sond ee torn. and pure as 
imported retail, by 


ee ee JOBN B. SARDY. General Agent. 
No. 58 South surees. corver of Wall st.. New York. 
bas been satisfactorily tested by many of our Farmers, and anal- 
wn by ihe mon rmiuent and popuiar Agricul and found wo contain will 
Geebea by by our cireular) a large per centage r 7 i" 
BONE PHOSPHATE OF LIME AND PHOSPHORIC ACID, 
god ches anime) exgnate pater, Fielding camenie cufisiont to produce immediate > 
ph hey seceuniiahe ovine teenies it can be freel, \ eee 


aoed without 
Lhe wed or plant by eo ta the once with comes 
lant to grow in a 
For orders in 
full 





Ww row pose < ray THE 


cwhiea will be neo of cetieee quantity 


ie 
and tests of farmers, apply as above. 





INSURANCE COMPANY 


OFFICE 112 and 114 Fyre etd. 
NEW YOR 


Cash Capital......One Million Dollars. 
Assets, Ist July, 1968, $1,481,819 27. 
Liabilities, 54,068 67. 


her COMPANY sweunEs agateer LOSS OR DA MAGE BY 
on semen eeceeeege =~ aoe can one Re wah sonareanies the insured 
of the Company will tably adjusted promptly paid, 
AGENCIES IN ALL THE Pamvcie at crries 4ND TOWNS IN THE UNITFD 
J. MILTON SMITH, Saceetanr. CHARLES J. MARTIN. Pui 
JOHN McGEx, Assistant Secestany. A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice Passio, 





Witte 
AVID 
H. CC 

LEWi8 ROBERTS... Be 

SAMURL B. CacDWBLL.... 


J. 
we H. TOWNSEND. 





eile: Renkin & Ce. 
Henrys, Smi:h & Townsend. 











JEWELRY, ac. 


GAS FIXTURES. 








aT 


THE NEW STORE 


BALL, BLACK & 


NO. 565 & 567 BROADWAY, 
Corner of PRINCE STREET, 
IN ADDITION TO THEIR LARGE STOCK OF RICH GOODS, 
OFFER FOR SALE A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
CHANDELIERS AND GAS FPIXTURES, 
Of every description, aod of the Newest Styles, 


Both Foreign and Do 


co. 








TIFFANY & CO., 
COLD AND SILVER SMITHS, 
No. 550 Broadway, New York, 
No. 79 RUE RICHELIEU, PARIS, 
DEALERS IN DIAMONDS AND PRECIOUS STONES, 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
Watches and Jewelry, 
STERLING SILVER AND SHEFFIELD PLATEU WARE, 
CLOCES, BRONZES, CHANDELIERS, DRESSING CASES, 
SEVRES, DRESDEN, AND PORCELAIN WARES, 


AND ARTICLES OF 
VERTU AND BIJOUTERIE OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


AMONG THE SPECIALITIES OF THIS HOUSE ARE ITS UNEQUALLED STOCK 

OF UNSET GEMS, tis exclusive agency of such Time-keepers as the Charies Frod- 
sham Watch sod the Lady’s Watch of Patek, Phillippe & Co., its Gallery of the Bronzes of 
Paria, Rome, Munich, and Berlin, far surpassi.§ any collection in the world in extent and 
variety, the artistic and substantial character of iis 


SILVER AND PLATED WARE, 
and the extraordinary facilities which it enjoys, through the perfected details of its 
PARIS AND NEW YORK CONNECTION, 
for the p or fa of 
JEWELS, PLATE, OR ANY OTHER ARTICLES ESPECIALLY ARTISTIC 
OR UNIQUE IN VALUE OR DESIGN. 
TIFFANY & CO., 


Cordially extend to strangers, as well as the resident public an invitation to inspect their 
stock, assuring (hem that a ca!) will not iocur the least obligation to purchase. 








ENGLISH WATCHES. 


The Celebrated London Watches. 
I. & M.T. LEVITT and MU# RIS TOBIAS, 
Chronometer Makers to the Royal Navy. 

J. H. Bradbury, 
MAIDEN LAWN &f, 
SOLE IMPORTER. 


BEST WATCHES IN THE WORLD. 

Most ble and A Time K: 
Each watch is accompanied with a Certifeate countersigoed by J. H. Bradbury. A large 
assortment of Knglish GOLD and SILVER WATCHES of every description always on 
hand. 








THE NEW AMERICAN WATCH. 


I" ORDER TO MEET THE REQUIREMENTS OF GENTLEMEN WHO PREFER A 
thinner watch than those usually made by us, we bave Iately issued a new style of 
watch on the three-quarter plate model, especially designed for this purpose. 





RICHARD SEALY, 
IMPROVED BEKR PUMP MANUFACTURER, 
No. 54% Pearl Street, New York. 


MASSER'S 
Five Minute 
ICE CREAM FREEZERS. 
AS LMPROVED FOR 1559, 
WITH STAMPED IRON COVERS AND BOTTOMS—TINNED. 


The only Freezer known which is conducted on true Scie: tific principles, 
ee Se i requiring less ice and less labour than any 
other, being at ibe same Lime the mosi durabie i structure, Aod most certain in its opera- 
“Bole Agents for the United States, EB. KETCHAM & CO., 
Manofacturers of Jepavned and Planished Tin Ware, 
289 Pearl Street, NewYork. 








In this pew series, it has also been our design to produce a watch in every 
way superior to the best and highest priced products of the most reput»ble of English and 
Swiss watch manufacturers ; aod no aboar or expense has been spared to ‘his end. 

Sea aan ee yi peg rye of accurate 

h and of practical results 
cer new uve qoarar pints wich chalieoges ermparinn win any Inthe Worl 


FOR THE AMERICAN WATCH c cO.. OF WALTHAM, MASS., 


ROBBINS & APPLETON, Agents, 
182 Broadway, New York. 








[OLLOWAY's ' PILLS.—Feve ‘Ague — he prepara rations of 
lomel pgerer inher by ‘be ang wity for thie pind % destructive 
je taelr ravages = c~ buman bedv thar the comp < towe if, soryins the old adage—“a 
remedy Bae See Sa Sasees. uebone © Toe Seaaen ne mineral pulson, and are more 
speedy «nd efficactoas in p: omoting » permanea: cu 
Bold by all Dragaists, at Ze, 6c, ‘and $1 per bos. 


OMAN EYE eaLsan ce . of persons co ame die. 
figared by redness or rawaess yer commouly sore eyes, 
tug the awe may db a immediate |, and aller a few spplicadious find ‘ind them 


perfectiy cured. 
For sale by A. B. & D. Sands, 141 Wiliam St , N, ¥. 











W. yours, -OUNG & 





AHBRN, P: 
& 3. smEne. OFFICR, NO. U6 BEEKMAN STREET. 





